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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@— 


HE Daily Telegraph published on Wednesday another of its 
inspired articles from Berlin. In leaded type and solemn 
English and a tone of serious responsibility, the writer affirmed that 
the German Chancellor had forwarded an ultimatum to France, had 
demanded a reduction of her threatening armaments, and had re- 
#olved, in the event of refusal, to renew the war within a fortnight. 
All the Bourses of Europe were affected by the statement, and 
although it is not confirmed at Berlin, and is formally denied at 
Versailles, and is not credited by Mr. Gladstone, still it is probable 
‘that there is something init. It is clear that Prince Bismarck 
must have given it, or something like it, to the Telegraph’s corre- 
*pondent, and consequently that he wishes an idea that he is ex- 
«ceedingly angry to be accepted by the European public. What his 
motive may be we are at a loss to conceive, for he could provoke a 
‘war much more easily by direct menaces, but that he has a motive 
mo one who has studied his history can doubt. It would seem that 
some complaint of the distrust shown by France has reached Ver- 
_ gailles, but it is expressed in a friendly tone, and has caused very 
dittle alarm in Paris. 


The Daily News’ correspondent in Paris affirms with some par- 
ticularity and detail that three of the great Powers—that is of 
course England, Austria, and Russia—have agreed, if France would 
fet Italy alone, and would keep up an army sufficient to resist 
attack, they would assist her against claims in excess of those 
eecured by the Treaty of Frankfort. That would be the wise and 
just course for the Powers to pursue; but then it would also be 
the bold one, and boldness just now seems wanting to everybody 
but Bismarck. Russia is reorganizing her Army, Austria con- 
ciliating her nationalities, and England chattering over the Ballot, 
and so the defence of the liberty of Europe is left to M. Thiers. 
ff France were ‘‘ extinguished,” as Prince Bismarck threatens, 
the Continent within six months would be governed by one man, 
and it would take us ten years of war and a thousand millions 
aterling to arrest a more powerful Napoleon. 


There is some hope for the Treaty of Washington. Our 
Counter-Case was presented at Geneva on Monday (15th April) 
by Lord Tenterden, with a covering Note, which reserved “ all 
Her Majesty's rights in the event of a difference continuing to 
exist between the High Contracting parties as to the scope and 
intention of the reference to arbitration,” and intimated pretty 
plainly that before the 15th June it might be necessary fur Great 
Britain to withdraw from the arbitration in case the difference of 
view could not be removed. The Note also states explicitly that 
the difference is as to the admissibility under the terms of the 
Treaty of any reference as to “ the Indirect Claims,” namely (1), 
losses caused by the transfer of the Commercial Marine to neutral 
flags ; (2), enhanced insurances; (3), the cost of a prolonged 
war ;—(the Pall Mall falls into an error in supposing that the cost 
of the United States’ Navy in pursuing the cruisers has ever been 
regarded as an “indirect claim,” it was expressly defined in the 
Protocols as one of the direct claims.) The Note is accompanied 
by correspondence showing that the American Government 
wished us not to break off from the Treaty before it was 


absolutely necessary,—a very significant fact, which has elicited 
very blundering comments in England, but the true meaning of 
which is, we hope, explained by the latest telegram from Washing- 
ton :—this speaks of the Committee of the Lower House on Foreign 
Relations as appearing to concur in an opinion ‘ that to press the 
indirect claims would prevent an amicable settlement of the differ- 
ences between two countries.” We have given our own view of 
Lord Granville’s last diplomatic steps in another column, 


The Counter-Case itself is admirable. It entirely avoids, of 
course, all argument on the Indirect Claims, and on the Direct 
Claims is thoroughly judicial. It makes some very keen remarks 
on the nature of the evidence to be admitted, criticises acutely the 
general international law put forward by the United States, goes 
through the chief precedents, analyses very skilfully the evidence 
offered in the Case of each particular Cruiser, comments on 
the untenable character of the demand for accruing interest 
in the case of unsubstantiated claims the validity of which 
has never been established, and makes a very powerful 
statement in conclusion as to the condition to which neu- 
trals in time of war would be reduced by the triumph of 
the United States’ doctrine. ‘* What, according to the United 
States, must be the ordinary situation of a neutral in a maritime 
war? It must be a situation of perpetual and unremitting anxiety, 
surrounded by dangers, harassed by a crowd of new obligations 
unknown in peace, which nothing short of sleepless vigilance will 
satisfy, whilst any lapse in the performance of them, on the part 
even of a subordinate officer, is to be visited with heavy national 
penalties. ‘The transactions of private commerce must be made 
the object of minute, inquisitive, and incessant supervision ; pri- 
vate persons suspected of being agents of either belligerent must 
be tracked when within the neutral country by spies and in- 
formers ; trade with the belligerent nations must be fettered by 
restraints and prohibitions ; the hospitalities ordinarily extended 
to belligerent ships in ports of the neutral must be guarded with 
precautions, for the strict enforcement of which no honesty or zeal 
on the part of the local authorities can afford an adequate guaran- 
tee.” A formidable picture truly, but certainly not over- 
coloured. 


The Government have been three times beaten this week,—twice 
on the Ballot Bill. Ou Monday, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, who was 
the chief instrument in excising the best, if not the only good 
clause of last year’s Bill,—the clause which threw the election ex- 
penses on the rates,—but who professes zeal for secrecy, took up 
the fight against Mr. Leatham’s clause, accepted by the Govern- 
ment, for punishing any wilful exposure by the voter of his 
voting-paper by three months’ imprisonment. ‘The punishment of 


such voters, or at least the absolute cancelling of such votes, is, 


to our mind, a necessary condition of genuine secrecy ; and for the 
reasons we have elsewhere given, the Ballot, if carried without it, 
is likely to involve all the evils of the secret system with all the 
evils of the open. That would hardly deter Mr. Harcourt, who 
piays for all the popularities of both systems without much rela- 
tion to the logic of either, and receiving some unexpected support 
from Mr. Fawcett, he defeated Mr. Leatham and the Government 
by a majority of 1 (167 to 166), whereupon Mr. Forster moved to 
report progress. 


On Thursday the fight was resumed in an exceedingly crowded 
and excited House, Sir George Grey, Mr. Childers, and Mr, 
Bouverie all supporting Mr. Harcourt, who made one of his 
clever ad captandum speeches, not touching the point at issue, 
but belabouring the Government for holding so hard by a pro- 
vision which they owed to Mr. Leatham, and not to their own 
Bill, while Mr. Bouverie proposed that a constable should be present 
at every polling-booth with handcuffs ready, and that the prison van 
should be waiting at the door “‘ to convey the free and independent 
British elector to the treadmill.” A division was taken amidst 
great excitement, —for it was obviously going against the Govern- 








ment,—and the result was a defeat of the Government by 28 ina 
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. . . . . . a 
full House (246-274)—about 40 Liberals voting in the majority, | and we must not fight him upon a point upon which he will hear - 
and 12 absenting themselves. no reason. 





After the discussion, when Mr. Gladstone was making his; Mr. Gladstone announced on Tharsday that Her Majesty's 

statement of what the Government proposed to do, Sir George | Government, in deference to the feeling of the House of Commons 
Grey took the very unusual course of twice calling Mr. Gladstone to | and of the country outside, intended to propose a grant to Lady 
order ; indeed, the usually calm Member for Morpeth showed a very | Mayo. Mr. Osborne, therefore, withdrew his notice of motion, for 
keen, though long-suppressed sense of the neglect he had suffered, | which he had apparently secured a majority. ‘The amount to be 
as he supposes, from the present Government. Of course, it was | assigned has not been stated, but it will, of course, be liberal 
hardly possible for the Prime Minister to declare as absolutely essen- | Parliament treating the case as one which cannot be made into af 
tial to the Bill,—even though it really is so,—a provision not in last | precedent. No officer in India except the Viceroy can have any 
year's Bill at the time when it passed the House of Commons, and | claim on Parliament, because no other can be held to represent 
accidentally omitted when the Bill was redrawn this year, and he | Imperial interests, and it may be well therefore that regret 
therefore declared that he would take the Bill without this provision | should have its full expression. ‘The money is nct to be taken 
rather than lose it altogether ; and Mr. Forster agreed to accept a | from unrepresented men, and it is the liberal master who finds the 
modified form of Mr. Harcourt’s amendment, which runs thus :— | most willing, if not the most faithful servants. 
‘* No person shall, directly or indirectly, induce any voter to dis- 
play his ballot-paper after he shall have marked the same, so as to 
make known to any person the name of the candidate for or against 
whom he has so marked his vote ;” and for doing this, as far as we 
understand, the penalty is to be three months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour,—a strong penalty, no doubt, but a strong penalty for 
a crime of which it will be exceedingly difficult to get any evidence. 
We begin to feel great doubts whether the Bill will pass, after all. 
The House of Commons does not really wish to interpose obstacles 
in the way of either bribery or intimidation. 


The Spanish Cabinet, which is greatly afraid of the Inter- 
national, has asked all the Governments of Europe to combine 
for defence against the Society, and especially to agree on mutual 
extradition. Lord Granville, however, replies that in England 
the International chiefly concerns itself with assisting strikes, and 
has not much money for that; that any person can be punished 
by law, but in no other way; and that anybody can reside here, 
and can only be given up on conviction of crime. If the Inter- 
national plot against foreign Governments he will try to punish 
them, but as yet he has no evidence. The reply seems to have 
been published in consequence of a debate raised by Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane on Friday week. The Member for the Isle of Wight 
thinks the Society has 180,000 members in England, and principles 
opposed to all civilization and morality, but he did not say what 
he wanted done to them beyond a vigorous denunciation by all 
honest men. Mr. Fawcett in a bold and eloquent reply denounced 
the doctrines of the International as tending to make the State 
all in all, and destroy all self-reliance, but argued that the way to 
make those doctrines formidable was to strain the law for their 
suppression; and Mr. Bruce ended the debate by showing that, 
although the International, as a Union of Trades’ Unions, had 





Government had previously sustained another though less direct 
defeat on Tuesday, when Sir Massey Lopes carried his annual 
motion for transferring expenses of justice, lunacy, and the police 
from the rates to the Consolidated Fund, by 259 to 159. The 
immense majority was due partly to the desertion of several 
county members, partly to the rising feeling in cities that rates 
are unfairly levied, and partly to the unwisdom of Government 
in fighting the battle on Sir T. Acland’s amendment, that new 
tates should be divided between owners and occupiers. ‘The first 
incidence of rates is a most important question, but the proposal 
to make it fall on the landlord is no answer, at all events in land- 
lords’ eyes, to the general grievance, which is that personalty | 600,000 members in England, it had not 8,000 real Communists 
pays nothing. It would not pay any more if the landlord paid | behind it. He was firmly convinced that the only way to defeat 
all. We have discussed the vote elsewhere, but may here mention | such societies was to educate the people, let opinion be openly pro- 
that it will have no immediate consequences, as nothing can be | claimed, and support the ordinary law, which was quite sufficient 
done till the Local Government Bill is settled, and we shall not | to repress crime. 
have that this Session. 





eee No great change has occurred in the farm labourers’ strike, 

Mr. Stansfeld made a good House-of-Commons speech against | though it is still spreading, and has reached Suffolk and Dorset- 
the motion, on the ground of the advantage it would give to the | shire, but we note that common-sense exists among the Warwick- 
friends of centralization, and warned the landlords also that they | shire squires. Ata meeting of the Chamber of Agriculture, it 
might not like the results of reopening the question of taxation on | was resolved that all perquisites should be abolished and all wages 
property; and Mr. Goschen made another, denouncing the | paid in silver—the first step towards any important reform—and 
proposal as an effort to take money out of the Exchequer, without | that the measurement of wages ought to be by work, and not by 
defining the tax to be seized and without giving any security for | time,—a change which, though excessively cruel in itself, is almost 
good management or economy. But neither Minister met the | indispensable for a time, to force the labourers out of their half- 
general grievance, which is the exemption of the millionaire who | hearted ways. ‘They have had too little pay, and therefore have 











holds only Consols, or the special grievance, which is the payment 
for general objects out of rates. They gave, therefore, a loophole 
to Mr. Disraeli who affirmed that the good health and education of 
the community were Imperial objects, yet were to be provided for 
out of rates. ‘The illustration is not happy, as education is chiefly 
supplied by the Treasury, but the drift of the thought is correct. 
The community wants to have the incidence of the rates, and 
their area, as distinguished from that of taxes, taken up, examined, 
and resettled on modern principles of finance. 


Lord Kimberley introduced the Licensing Bill on ‘Tuesday in a 
speech purposely tame, his first object being to show that no one 
would be much hurt by the Bill. We have analysed the Govern- 
ment proposal elsewhere, but must add here that the measure is, 
repudiated by the Teetotallers as meaningless, that it is accepted 
by the organs of the Trade, who see that the provisions about 
renewals give them a sort of tenant-right, and that the House of 
Commons seems half afraid of the Bill, as not likely to satisfy con - 
stituents. At least, that is the meaning we attach to its readi- 
ness to waste time in discussing alternative Bills brought in by 
private members. We should imagine that in the present condi- 
tion of parties, both sides being horribly afraid of the liquor-dealers, 
the Bill would pass without much alteration, except as to hours of 
sale. There is a consensus of evidence that the country labourer 
wants to buy his can of beer or cider before seven o'clock in the 





morning. ‘The liquor will not keep good in a tin vessel all night, 





done half-hearted work. Finally, Lord Denbigh made a speech 
in favour of co-operation between the farmer and his men, which 
scems to have been laughed at, but will be remembered when all 
Warwickshire is cultivated so. With thousand-acre farms and 
the labourers made shareholders, the master may pay £1 a week, 
and yet make 10 per cent. He will have in each man a helper 
worth three under-paid, half-fed, lounging louts unable even to 
walk straight. 


The Observer says that Mr. Bright has been asked to accept the 
Duchy of Lancaster, with a seat in the Cabinet, but that it is 
doubtful whether his health will permit him to take upon himself 
the responsibilities of office, even without much ollicial labour. 
He is not one who would decline because it looks like taking a 
commission in a sinking ship, but we doubt whether the Govern- 
ment would gain any fresh strength from his accession to the Cabinet 
at all commensurate with the burden imposed on him. If Mr. 
Bright joins the Cabinet, he is quite certain to urge a reduction 
of the Army Estimates next year, and to try at least to throw 
the Cabinet back into the old see-saw between ‘ parsimony and 
panic.” What he did for the Government in the first year of its 
life was very distinguished service, and now, with impaired health, 
he will hardly, we think, court the anxieties of an almost hopeless 
cause, which he could do nothing to redeem. Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues will only regain their old popularity by the force 
of the contrast between them and their successors. 1t would be 
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‘ fatal thing to attempt it by the aid of Mr. Bright's unstatesman- 
like aversion to Army Estimates. 





Mr. Gladstone has given notice that on the motion that the 
House go into Committee on Mr. Fawcett’s Trinity College, 
Dublin, Bill, which is put down for Tuesday, Lord Hartington 
qill move an instruction to the Committee to divide it into two 

—the Tests’ Abolition part, and the reconstructive scheme, — 
and that the Government will support the former, but not the latter. 
Mr. Fawcett bas declined to accede to that proposal, and there is 
gome chance that the Government may be defeated again on this 
attempt to disengage the Tests’ question at Trinity College, Dublin, 
from the general policy of the Government with regard to Uni- 
versity Education io Ireland. We fancy, however, that the Conser- 
vative leaders are not very eager to resist the reasonable demands of 
the Catholics, and that Mr. Plunket and Dr. Ball will not be able 
to rally the party to the support of Mr. Fawcett. It will bea 
sign of the weighty effects of even expected responsibility, if it 


should so prove. 


The Endowed Schools’ Commissioners have published their first 
Report, which is a very important document, not only for the 

inciples which it lays down, but for its delineation of the extra- 
ordinary difficulty of their task. They point out that they have 
had not simply to decide on the reorganization of these schools, 
but to prepare public opinion in each district by very laborious 
local discussion, for the beneficial changes they have made. The 
consequence is that though there are some 3,000 separate endow- 
ments, and there must be just as many ‘‘ schemes,” only 24 have 
passed into law, and only about 142 have been really prepared ; 
while 214 more have reached a fair stage of advancement. At this 
rate, it would take twenty years or more to finish the reorganization, 
while the Act only contemplated three or four years as the period 
of reform. But of course the beginning has been much more diffi- 
cult than any subsequent part of the work; and of course the 
needful local discussion will become less laborious as the country 
comes to hear of what has been done in other places. Still, we 
should say that the Commission needs still more Assistant-Com- 
missioners, especially for the purpose of diffusing the requisite 
information locally. The Endowed Schools’ Act cannot be quickly 
worked except with the consent of the localities affected, and at 
present to gain that consent is very slow work indeed. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson on Friday week moved an address praying 
Her Majesty to withdraw from all Treaties of intervention. These 
treaties are fifteen in number, and bind us to maintain the 
independence of Greece, of Portugal, of Switzerland, of Sweden 
and Norway, of Turkey, and of Belgium, besides less important 
things, such as the possession of certain Saxon provinces by 
Prussia ; and the Member for Carlisle, who loves temperance in all 
but argument, wishes us toescape from them all. He was defeated, 
of course, by 126 to 21, and the debate would have been of no 
importance but for a speech from Mr. Gladstone, who deprecated 
the importance attached to guarantees; held that as a rule they 
conferred a right to interfere, but did not impose an obligation of 
interference ; and considered that in reality their value depended 
on the public opinion of the day. In other words, if we want to 
defend Belgium when attacked, we shall defend her, and if not, 
not. There is a partial truth in this view, arising from the fact 
that unwilling defence would be of such little use; but suppose 
the Treaty to be a bargain, how would Mr. Gladstone act then? 
Suppose we had guaranteed Piedmont, in return for her 15,000 
troops sent to the Tchernaya, and Austria had annexed her, 
should we have had no obligation to drive Austria out? If so, 
then no Treaty of guarantee is anything but waste-paper, and our 
guarantee of Sweden in particular, which was a payment for a 
service, is utterly worthless. We cannot believe the country will 
reckon this to be the worth of its word. 


Marguerite Dixblanc, the cook who murdered Madame Riel in 


she is a Belgian by birth, some formal difficulties have been 
raised about extradition, but there is no serious objection or 
resistance. As usual, a man has surrendered himself as an 
accomplice, but has been ascertained to be insane. 





Lothair, otherwise the Marquis of Bute, was married on Tues- 
day to Lady Corisande, Miss Gwendoline Howard, daughter of 
Lord Howard of Glossop. The ceremony was performed by 
| Cardinal Grandison, Archbishop Manning; mass was said by 
Monsignor Catesby; and the novelist who has described, exalted, 
and satirized them all, Mr. Disraeli, was one of the five witnesses 
who signed the register. The London journals give whole pages 
to accounts of the ceremonial, and the Western Mail actually 
devotes thirty columns, each longer than one of the Standard's, to 
the wedding, the rejoicings in Wales and Buteshire, the history of 
the family, the twelve titles, and the six great estates of the bride- 
groom, the charms of the bride, and the descriptions of her jewel- 
lery. We have no objection; the Marquis of Bute is really a 
personage in the State, but do not let us again laugh at the place 
assigned to gilded upholstery in Lothair. 





We wonder when the European delusion about the gentleness 
of the male elephant will be dissipated. He is one of the most 
malignant of beasts, and according to the records of the great In- 
dian stables almost invariably kills his keeper, watching his oppor- 
tunity sometimes for months. An elephant was being shown last 
Saturday at Newcastle in a stable-yard, and was fed by some lads 
with bread and nuts. One of them, it is imagined, gave him a 
stone—there is no evidence of this—but at all events tho elephant 
lost his temper, seized him with his trunk, and crushed him against 
the wall, kneading him against it with the thick part of his trunk. 
In a gorilla this would have been called blind fury; but in an 
elephant it was only, said the coroner, excitement, probably pro- 
duced by teasing. 


The Pope has condemned the intolerance of the French Ultra- 
montanes, and recommended them to cultivate charity, “ without 
which one cannot be a true Catholic.” M. Louis Veuillot, the 
editor of the Univers, very humbly and rightly fits the cap on to 
his own head, and promises obedience. ‘‘ Nous sommes des enfans 
d’obéissance,” he says with effusion ; ‘‘ ndtre principale et unique 
affaire est d’obéir ;” and he illustrates it by declaring that if * the 
Judge” thinks that his work cannot under his hands take the 
tone needful for the interests of the Church, it will be at an end,— 
‘‘ elle sera terminée, et nous disparaitrons.” For a literary man, 
and a literary man of singular vivacity and force, this is indeed 
true self-effacement. Few English editors would say the same, 








even though they had, and believed they had, the warrant 
of inspiration itself for condemning their work as useless or 


mischievous. 


Mr. Maurice’s death is felt deeply far beyond the circle usually 
affected by the loss of even the most earnest and eloquent clergy- 
men. The Co-operative Congress at Bolton passed a resolution 
expressing its deep regret for the loss of one “to whose generous 
zeal, wise counsel, and constant services, Co-operatives and the 
working-class generally have been long and gratefully indebted.” 
And at the meeting of the Working-Men’s College in Great 
Ormond Street yesterday week,—of which Mr. Maurice was Prin- 
cipal,—an unusually striking and touching letter of sympathy 
addressed to Mrs. Maurice was signed by the Chairman on behalf 
of the meeting, in which the working-men declared that it would 
be but what they owed to the memory of the Professor to carry 
out the work of the College, which he had begun ‘with the 
utmost vigour and energy.” We hope that the proposed memorial 
may take the shape of some permanent addition to the teaching 
power of the College,—some addition specially characteristic of 


its late President. 














Park Lane, has been arrested in Paris, and has confessed her 
crime, alleging, however, that it was committed out of revenge 
and not for money. She affirms that her mistress abused ve 


We are requested to state that the family of the late Rev. F. D. 
Maurice will be very grateful to any friends who will intrust them 
with letters, as an aid in the preparation of a Memoir. The letters 


called her a prostitute, and dismissed her without her month’s | will be copied and returned. Any directions sent with them, as to 


wages. Carried away by passion, she strangled her mistress with | the extent to which they may be e1 ‘ 
then dragged her along with the rope, and then | attended to. The letters may, we believe, be sent to F. Maurice, 


her hands 


’ 


by an after-thought robbed the house to find means to get away E 


employed, will be carefully 


sq., R.A., The Terrace, York Town, Farnborough Station, 


with. She appears, however, to have written to Paris the day Hants; or to C. E. Maurice, Esq., 21 Beaumont Street, Maryle- 


before the murder to say she was coming, and to be under the im- 
pression that she will be tried according to the French code, and 
will therefore be spared if she can disprove premeditation. As 








bone. 


Consols were on Friday 923 to 923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


HE defeats of the Government on Monday and Thurs-| He is accomplished in the ways of the world. 
, exactly the popular, clap-trap side of every question, and he 


day nights in relation to the Ballot Bill, as well as 


their still more crushing defeat on Tuesday night upon the | : . 
| phylacteries, and is 


Rating question, look very like the beginning of the end. 
These have been the premonitory signs, time out of mind, of a 
Ministerial resignation or dissolution, and if the favourable 
news from America in relation to the Alabama Case is con- 
firmed, that happy result certainly, in the present House of 
Commons, will rather hasten than retard the fate of the 
Government ; for as Lord Derby, we think, expressed it, it is 
chiefly the wish to let the Ministry drag the cart out of the 
deep mire into which they had plunged it that deters the 
Conservatives from thinking of office at once. All the indi- 
cations show that the House of Commons is weary of the 
Government, and is glad of every excuse that debate gives, to 
defeat and humiliate them. It is no doubt true that the great 
majority of both parties wish to leave the Government still 
without excuse for resignation or dissolution, though they 
snub the Ministers in every possible way short of driving 
them at once from office. But repeated experiments on 
this course of action have shown that a popular body 
like the House of Commons cannot refine sufficiently to 
distinguish between humiliating a Government and rendering 
its position untenable ; that even if they want to stop short of 
the natural goal of their efforts, they cannot do so; that at last 
the instinct of assault overleapsitself, and drives the Government 
beyond the line at which humility is consistent with official self- 
respect. We do not say that the Conservatives desire to ‘ let 
the pear ripen,’ which means also the wish to get one or two 
disagreeable measures out of the way before taking office, 
and the Liberal dread of a dissolution, will not enable the 








Government to live over the Session; but the symptoms are 
very critical. Collapse is evidently to be feared. A satis- 
factory solution of the Alabama question, with a few more 
such defeats, would render it almost impossible for the 
Government to hold on to office with dignity. 

At the same time, we are inclined to believe this “ begin- 
ning of the end” for the Government is not unlikely to prove 
also the beginning of a new turn in the popular tide. We do 
not, of course, blame those of the Liberal party who, enter- 
taining, like ourselves, a thorough dislike of the principle of 
secret voting, availed themselves of this opportunity to give it 





what looked very like a deadly blow, what may still prove to 
be a deadly blow. But we do think that the professed 
adherents of the Ballot, we may almost say the professed 
enthusiasts for the Ballot, led by Mr. Vernon Harcourt, have 
acted in a way very dangerous to their own reputation, and 
very likely to give the country a new lesson on the thorough 
straightforwardness which has always distinguished the policy 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, even when it has been least suc- 
cessful, Mr. Childers says, indeed, that in Australia vompul- 
sory secrecy has not been found necessary to ensure a real 
protection for the voter. No doubt; but Australia, as Mr. Glad- 
stone observed, is not England, and the class of dangers for which 
the friends of the Ballot urge it as a final remedy,—and even 
such opponents of it as ourselves think that it would prove to be 
a remedy, though it would deprive us of moral advantages of still 
greater weight,—are not the class of dangers to which society | 
in Australia is open. If secrecy is to do anything to protect a 
labourer against his employer, or a non-Unionist against a | 
Trades’ Union, that secrecy must be compulsory ;- and it was a | 
very great blunder in the Government Bill of last Session not 
to take absolute security against the exposure of the ballot-paper. 
When it is said, as Mr. Fawcett says, that it is a great hard- 
ship that a man who prefers to publish his vote should not 
have the right to do everything in the light of day, the answer 
‘is that it undoubtedly is so, but that the Bill has taken away 
that right by its earliest provisions, by its very essence. 
What it is now proposed to permit is not the publication 
of the evidence for the elector’s vote, but a privileged 
communication of that evidence to three or more people 
who are under heavy penalties not to divulge anything 
they may know. What conceivable advantage is there to any 
human being in that? The disadvantages are only too con- 
spicuous. ‘Two of the three persons are agents for the rival | 
candidates, and agents are not usually very scrupulous persons. 
Of course they would take care not to tell how the voter voted. 
Equally of course, in many cases the candidate would find out 
by the manner of his agent,—by a lifting of the eyelid or a 








. F Rie 
drawing down of the mouth,—which of those under his 
influence was trustworthy or otherwise, and consequences, 


| impossible to trace to their origin, would follow. 


No man knows all this better than Mr. Vernon Harcourt. 
He knows 


is devoted to that side of it. He makes broad his politica} 
in favour of all cries, however 
mutually destructive of each other, which carry weight 
with popular constituencies. He is in favour of keeping 


our influence undiminished on the Continent of Europe on 


the one hand, and of whittling down our Army to nothing on 
the other hand ; for he sees no inconsistency between drastic 
retrenchment and the position of a first-rate power. He is 
favourable to the payment of Debt and hostile to the income. 
tax,—in fact quite anxious to reduce the burden of the nation 
without providing the means. He hangs out for the support 
of the religious educationists and of the secular educationists 
alike, by making skilful use of the word ‘ unsectarian,’ which 
represents his value for religion to the masses who value reli- 
gion, and his distrust of religious denominations to the ardent 
minority who dread the Church. Last year he was for the 
Ballot—only he struck and struck successfully at the one 
thoroughly wise provision of the Bill, the provision throw- 
ing the expenses of election on the rates. And now, again, 
he has distinguished himself by his zeal for the principle of 
secret voting, and his ardent desire to let those who don’t 
like secrecy show their votes to two or three privileged per- 
sons, under the strictest pledges to secrecy, if they so please > 
—feeling, no doubt, a too great confidence in the inability 
of the ordinary householder to see how one man’s doing 
as he pleases can prevent another man from doing as he 
pleases also. Mr. Vernon Harcourt is great at this sort of 
more than Hegelian reconciliation of political antitheses, but 
we should not be at all surprised to find that the English 
elector’s practical sagacity will discover the half-sincerity of 
this kind of “ cavernous”’ Liberalism, and return with new 
confidence to the leaders who have steadily endeavoured to 
make their measures do all that they profess to do. We 
should be rejoiced beyond measure to see the Ballot fairly 
defeated and open voting adopted,—in spite of all its necessary 
evils,—as the political choice of the nation. But as between 
those who have taken up the cause of secret voting, we say 
that the Government is acting straightforwardly, and Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt and his friends are sedulously undermining 
the very measure they profess to love. It is absurd 
to pretend that you can trust the political honour of 
candidates’ agents,—a class of men who have hardly 
realized, in relation to such matters as these, that political 
honour exists. Where intimidation is possible at all, it will, 
if this Bill pass, take the form of using influence with the 
voter to expose his-vote ; and as for punishing the use of such 
influence, you must first have legal evidence of it, which it will 
be seldom possible to get. If we are to have secret voting, 
with all the loss of political strenuousness which it implies, 
let us at least have its benefits as well as its mischiefs. The 
Government have contended earnestly for these benefits, 
and they have been defeated by an alliance between those who 
profess to admire and love secret voting and those who 
openly resist it. This fact will not fail to have ite 
weight with the constituencies; and we think it is 
not unlikely that the beginning of a renewed confidence 
in Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, and of a new distrust 
of Mr. Vernon Harcourt and the Liberal Cave, will 
date from Thursday’s vote. English electors are quite 
sensible enough to see that you may secure the special advan- 
tages of either secret voting or open voting, but that you 
cannot combine their advantages, though you may combine 
their mischiefs. They are also quite sagacious enough to 
prefer either the honest and logical supporters of the Ballot 
or the honest and logical opponents of it, to the shifty 
politicians who make for themselves a showy patchwork of the 
popular professions of all parties, by sacrificing all that is 
substantial in the policy of each. 





ENGLISH OPINION ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


E wonder if Prince Bismarck really believes that England 
has retired from Foreign politics altogether; that what- 


\ 


ever his plans or purposes, he has only to reckon with the 


Continental States, England having decided, like America, to 
hold aloof-from the politics of Europe. We can hardly believe 
that unless he thought so he would publish in an English 
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r,as he is now doing in the Telegraph, threats of extin- 
ishing France, and so reducing Europe under the sway of a 
single military power; and we can conceive such an error 
deceiving even a man of his high ability. It deceives many 
Englishmen, and it has in its favour many of the most visible 
facts of the day. It is quite certain that the reluctance of 
lishmen to interfere on the Continent has of late years 
tly increased, and with it the habit of inattention to the 
details of Continental politics. Our Government is now 
perhaps the worst informed in Europe, really knows less than 
the Press of what is going on, and is not in the least 
ashamed to admit that such is the case. In 1870 the 
Foreign Office had no idea of approaching war up to the day 
when war was declared. Our governing Assembly scarcely 
contains a man except Mr. Grant Duff who even professes 
to understand foreign politics, and not one who makes of 
them a serious and habitual topic, or who hopes to rise to 
power by the manner in which he treats them. We have not a 
possible Foreign Secretary in the House of Commons. Our Parlia- 
ment, as a whole, declines to discuss the topic, did not have 
one great debate on the Franco-German war, and has never 
spoken out its mind on a foreign crisis freely and intelligibly 
since the Treaty of Paris. Our Press, though fairly well- 
informed as to the history of campaigns, pays little or no 
attention to the plans in which campaigns originate, never 
contains a diplomatic despatch, unless addressed by or to 
Great Britain, and always treats a declaration of war as a bolt 
out of the blue. So complete is the want of interest that a 
speech like that of Mr. Gladstone on Friday week, a speech in 


Now the householder governs, and it is, if possible, more diffi- 
cult to interest the householder even than the ten-pounder. He 
knows less outside England, and he believes more decidedly in 
himself ; he is more contemptuous of Continental affairs ; and 
he is, oddly enough, more interested about American move- 
ments. He is, moreover, more dependent upon his leaders, 
and Lord Palmerston being gone his leaders have concen- 
trated their attention more exclusively upon home affairs. 
It takes a very “big thing” in foreign affairs to arouse his 
interest, but still it can be aroused, and once aroused, the new 
Sovereign will, we believe, be found to be identical in char- 
acter with the old. The “Indirect Claims” aroused him, 
and we would ask any moderately perceptive observer how 
many hours it would take to expel Mr. Gladstone from 
political life—Mr, Gladstone, the favourite of the people,—if 
he manifested the smallest desire to concede that preposter- 
ous demand. The German indemnity roused him, though he 
was hampered by his inability to understand how much five 
milliards meant, and had the Government resolved on interfer- 
ence to prevent that fatal precedent, the electorate would have 
supported the Government. And a threat to extinguish France 
| would, we believe, rouse him as he has not been roused since the 
| Napoleonic period,—would throw him into that frame of mind 
| —the mind resolved on action of some kind—in which alone 
| the Englishman is dangerous. At present he does not believe 

one word of it all, merely wonders why the statement is 
| made, and “‘ what on earth Bismarck,” for whom he has an 
immense respect as a successful person, “is up to now,” and 
waits to see the issue of negotiation. But the extinction of 





which he announced that in his opinion, as in that of Lord | France is an idea large enough to impress the householder 
Palmerston, a written guarantee rather gave a right of| mind, and once impressed, his mind does not differ greatly 
interference than imposed an obligation to interfere, has | from that of the old aristocrat who decided that Napoleonism 
excited less attention than any important speech he has must end, and fought on without victory, stupidly, unscienti- 
made this Session. It will be conned with bitter and, we | fically, but victoriously, for twenty years. It is not because 
fear, contemptuous interest in Stockholm, but it attracted in | she has retired from the world that England is inactive, but 
London neither commendation nor obloquy. Why should it, | because none but the largest affairs, the most striking occur- 
when everybody says that England will fight no more, | rences, have any Jonger power to interest her people, over- 
except for her Asiatic interests, has decided to leave the Con- | loaded as they are with the details essential to daily life, and 
tinent to itself, and cares for the independence of no power, | led as they are by men who have never felt any vital concern 
except it may be Belgium, and not much for that, if the hint | in Continental combinations. 


given in the Premier’s speech as to the expiration of the 
recent Treaty is to be interpreted by its surface meaning. 


We never remember in modern history a proceeding so 
extraordinary, so hopelessly unintelligible, as Prince Bismarck’s 
publication of that threatening article in the Telegraph of 


Nevertheless it would be well for Prince Bismarck, if be| 
makes the mistake, and for all the Englishmen who are; Thursday. It must have been inspired by him, if only 
preaching a millennium, to examine for a moment the cause | because no English journal could afford to make blunders of 
of this new phenomenon in English history, to decide | so serious a kind, but his object in inspiring it passes conjec- 
whether we have retired from the world; or have only lost | ture. He has plenty of Continental agents through whom to 
our interest in some of the world’s events. It seems to us, ! publish threats. He has published no menaces in Germany, 
we confess, that the latter is the truer theory ; that England | where they would have forewarned the people, nor are there 
whenever interested is the same power as of old, that the | any contained in his semi-oflicial sheet, the Correspondent. 
only change which has passed over her is the increased | He has no reason that we can guess for appealing to English 
difficulty of making her perceive the facts, a difficulty arising | opinion, and no reason to think that France would be more 
not from any change in her disposition, but from the change | impressed by an article in the Telegraph than by one in the 
in the distribution of power. The House of Hanover | Débats. Yet he selects the English popular. journal from 
remained till 1837 a Continental House, and in spite of end- | among all the journals of Europe to make an announcement 
less promises always maintained an English influence | which, if it were strictly trae—true, that is, as to its words as 








in Continental affairs. Aristocracy, which governed till 
1832, was interested in European politics, in the great and 
splendid game in which other aristocrats were the 
players against new forces, and they carried the nation 
with them into that strife. The ten-pounders who sub- 
. Sequently ruled were not interested, and though the in- 
fluence of Lord Palmerston, a great personage bred under 
the old traditions, concealed the truth, they gradually drew 
out of the fray, till we may safely say that a coup de thédtre, 
like Oanning’s announcement that he had sent troops to 
Portugal, would have excited both ridicule and dismay. But 
though they receded from the arena, though they ceased to 
care about despatches, and though they would not either buy 
or comprehend a paper managed like the Jndépendance Belge, 
which marks assiduously every symptom of change in the 
policies of the European States, they were when interested 
quite as determined as the aristocracy. They compelled the 
war with Russia, and went out of it with tears in their eyes 
because their leaders compelled them to leave off ; they were 
unanimous about the Trent affair ; they would have fought the 











well as drift—would amount to a declaration of war. It is 
scarcely conceivable that he can wish England to interfere 
either for or against his demand, and yet he deliberately tries 
by a most effectual means to call the attention of Englishmen 
to negotiations of which they might otherwise not have heard. 
We cannot affect to explain the problem, but this much at 
least seems certain,—that the most powerful statesman in 
Europe is either threatening France with a renewal of war, 
or desires for some hidden purpose of his own that England 
should believe so. 





THE NOTE AND THE COUNTER-CASE. 
\ E have not hitherto been slow to express frankly and 

even strongly our disappointment at the conduct of 
the Government in relation to the Washington Treaty, and 
the “ American Case” subsequently presented under it, but 
we must say that the carping and even angry criticism 
passed on the last step taken in these negotiations appears to 
us to be simply due to the difficulty men feel in leaving off 





mutineers in India for a century rather than give way ; and | grumbling on any subject on which they have once had good 
they were three times prepared for a war with France on | occasion to grumble,—in short, to their having had too much 
trivial matters which, as it happened by accident, they | grumbling “ way” on them, to be able to stop at the exaet 
thoroughly understood. No Government could have stood an 
hour which abandoned Mr. Pritchard or accepted the Con- | 
Spiracy Bill, and Lord John Ruasell, when he wrote his 
Syrian despatch, knew that he could rely upon the people. 


point where it would have been reasonable to stop. The 
“Note” by which Lord Tenterden, as agent for Her Majesty’s 
Government, has protested against the scope given to the 
Treaty by the American Case, and reserved our full right to 











delay, if there were no hope of coming to an understanding 
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wetire before the 15th June, when the whole case to 
be arbitrated on would be before the Tribunal of Geneva, 
if mo agreement can be previously arrived at between 
the two Governments, is everything that could be desired. 
Tt has, indeed, been charged with failing to say expressly 
that we deny the right of the Arbitrators to interpret 
for themselves the true meaning and scope of the Treaty, 
ut the more we consider the matter, the more clear it seems 
to us that there would have been no excuse for making any 
such express statement, while there would certainly be a 
considerable discrepancy between the general tone of Lord 
Granville’s negotiation, and any superfluous disagreeableness of 
candour on a subject on which the view of Great Britain is 
perfectly well known and quite adequately intimated. To 
have stated to the Arbitrators that we deny their right to 
decide whether the Treaty does or does not include any 
reference of the Indirect claims, could not have helped us at 
all. If the indirect claims are still preferred after the 15th 
June, we give very clear notice that we reserve our right to 
retire from the Arbitration——and no doubt we should 
retire,—in which case our having denied the right of the 
Arbitrators to interpret for themselves the scope of the Treaty 
would have been of no advantage to us. If the indirect claims 
are withdrawn before the 15th June, we shall of course go on 
with the reference, and the question of the power of the 
Arbitrators to interpret the scope of the Treaty will not 
arise. What possible advantage, therefore, would have been 
gained by declaring to the Tribunal that we deny their right 
of determining what points are submitted to them under the 
Treaty, except that of giving a perfectly needless brusquerie 
‘to the conduct of a negotiation of which the chief fault has 
hitherto been its too anxiously conciliatory tone? If anything 
were to be gained by telling the Arbitrators what they might 
not like to hear, which is not equally gained by reserving our 
tight to retire in case the indirect claims are still urged, we 
should strongly advocate that course. But there would be 
nothing to be gained by it. It is not to the Arbitrators, but 
to the United States’ Government, that our opinion on that 
point should be expressed. If in a friendly family discussion 
all parties agree to submit a case to counsel for his opinion, 
they don’t tell him, but each other, what they do not consent 
and will not consent to submit to counsel’s judgment. If Lord 
Granville has concealed from the United States’ Government 
that he wholly denies the jurisdiction of the Arbitrators in re- 
lation to the determination of the scope of the Treaty, he has of 
course done very wrong,—for the United States’ Government 
have distinctly asserted that it is within the scope of the Treaty 
to give the Arbitrators this jurisdiction. But the Arbitrators 
themselves have made no such assertion, and could never have 
any opportunity of making it until after we had retired, and 
the utility of any such assertion were over. It would, there- 
fore, be a work of pure supererogation to tell them that we 
deny their jurisdiction. All it is needful to tell them 
is that these claims are regarded by Great Britain as excluded, 
and that we reserve our right to repudiate the Treaty if they 
are dragged into it. 

Nor can we think that Lord Granville has been in fault for 
that for which he is blamed far more severely, and as it 
seems to us equally childishly,—for attaching a great deal of 
importance to the opinion of the American Government that 
our Note, protesting against any admission of the indirect claims, 
puts no new difficulty in the way of the Treaty. It seems to be 
quite forgotten that the alternative for our Government lay 
between not presenting a Counter-Case at all, which meant an 
émmediate withdrawal from the Arbitration, and presenting it 
under a reserve which still kept the matter open for two 
months more, and that the on/y reason for the latter course 
was that it offered some hope of coming to an under- 
standing with the Government of the United States in the 
meantime. Now what conceivable use could there be in this 


with the United States in the meantime? And what could be 
more decisive as a test of the absolute hopelessness of that 
understanding, than any indication on the part of the American 





to retire later from the Arbitration. The only question for 
the Government really was between breaking through the 
stipulations of the Treaty at once, which would have meant a 
final retirement from it, and complying with those stipulations 
under the protection of a carefully-worded reservation of rights, 
Now, to make it appear that the former step was more respect- 
fal to Mr. Fish and his Government than the latter is simply 
absurd. Yet it was to the former step that we must have 
had recourse if it had appeared that the latter would be fruit- 
less. And what Lord Granville’s anxiety to get the American 
approbation really meant was simply this,—a wish to get some 
token of the American desire that we should not break off in 
hurry, in other words, some sign that the American Govern- 
ment still thought an agreement possible, and therefore further 
discussion useful. The expression of such a desire on the 
part of the American Government was certainly no condescen- 
sion to us., The alternative was a rupture of the Treaty, 
and any sign that that alternative would be unwelcome 
to the American Government, in spite of our having 
given no symptom of yielding, was, so far as it went, 
of favourable augury. If Mr. Fish had telegraphed that in 
his view any putting in of our Counter-Case, notwithstanding 
the Note by which it was accompanied, wou/d prejudice the 
position we have assumed in our correspondence with the 
United States, why of course that would have meant that the 
United States intended to press the view that we should then 
stand committed to take the decision of the Arbitrators, if 
not on the Indirect Claims, at least on their right to interpret 
their own jurisdiction under the Treaty. The American 
statesmen’s declaration that they did not hold that view 
relieved us of any such apprehension, and was a virtual in- 
vitation to us to delay final action as long as we could. It 
is to us inconceivable how the stress very properly laid by 
Lord Grariville upon such a declaration should be regarded 
as a feeble asking of leave to do what he had every right to 
do without leave. Of course he had every right to do it 
without the United States’ approval ; but the practical alter- 
native was not a weaker, but a much stronger course, and their 
explicit approval of the milder course was virtually a mode 
of asking us to pursue it,—a pledge that they would not 
attempt to wrest any additional advantage, if any additional 
advantage could be wrested, out of our pursuing that 
milder course, instead of the stronger. You might 
just as well say that if, during an armistice, the belligerent 
who was hesitating whether to renew the armistice or not, 
attached some weight in a pacific sense to the other belli- 
gerent’s assurance that he would like it lengthened, and should 
certainly not take advantage (even if he could) of its being 
lengthened, to secure any new military advantage, the former 
was humiliating himself before the latter, by so doing. The 
American assurances were really very germane indeed to Lord 
Granville’s resolve to put in the Counter-Case. Without such 
assurances, certainly with assurances of an opposite character, 
the wise policy would have been to withdraw at once from 
a hopeless negotiation. As it is, these assurances are our best 
justification for more patience. 

Of the Counter-Case itself, it would not be easy, we think, 
to speak with too hearty approval. It is clear, terse, full of 
vigorous and convincing argument, strong in principle, strong 
in detail, and quite free from either swagger or weak conces- 
sion. It avoids altogether irritating recriminations, and yet 
illustrates powerfully the character of the demands of the 
United States on Neutral Powers, by their resistance to similar 
demands when they were playing the ré/e of Neutral to other 
belligerents. Nothing can be abler than the picture drawn in 
the Counter-Case of the dangers to which this excessively 
rigorous construction of the duties of Neutrals would expose 
pacific States in any future war—dangers that would make 
neutrality almost intolerable, by imposing on Neutrals, especially 
if maritime powers, the necessity of inaugurating a system of 
universal espionage and of intolerable restriction. We are 
happy to see by the latest news from America that there is 
now some real glimmer of hope for the execution of the 
Washington Treaty. That it is so, must certainly be attributed 





Government of their wish to urge us into finally accepting or 
declining the Arbitration, without even concluding the discus- 
sion as to the admissibility of the indirect claims ? The | 
attempt of some of our contemporaries to make it appear | 
that Lord Granville did not dare put in a protest with-| 


out Mr, Fish’s permission, is a foolish and even unintelli- | 


gible misrepresentation of the case. There has never been | 
any idea since Parliament met of our putting in a Counter-| 
Case at all without this protest reserving our full right | 


to Lord Granville’s temper and patience in retrieving the first 
errors of the Government. He has carefully husbanded what- 
ever chance of success there was, without exposing us to one 
new danger, and this glimpse of renewed hope is his reward. 
And certainly, if the Arbitration should go on, it is most 
satisfactory for us to know that our Counter-Case cannot but 
produce a very deep moral and intellectual impression on the 
minds of the great international lawyers to whom it is to be 
submitted. 
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prietors of land and houses pledged themselves to any specific 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RATES. ‘sum, but only to pay such noabdle as the Legislature he fix in 
a meaning of the extraordinary division of Tuesday its wisdom and equal consideration for all. The allegation about 
upon Sir M. Lopes’s resolution in favour of a readjust- | rent-charge, though perfectly true as far as it goes, does not 
ment of Rating seems to us to be just this. The country is | go far enough, and irritates electors who, have an impression 
becoming anxious that the question of Rating should be taken that if the great financiers would only attend to them, if they 
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up by Government as a serious one, and should be treated as 
that of taxation has been treated, in a broad and decided way, 
with a disposition to readjust the burden on scientific prin- 
ciples. The Ratepayers may be in the wrong, and on 
some points are certainly unreasonable, but there can 
be no question either that they are dissatisfied, or that a 
strong primd facie case can be made out for their dissatisfac- 
tion. Without entering into a detailed examination of Sir 
M. Lopes’s figures, which seem to another county authority, 
Sir T. Acland, to be exaggerated, or of Mr. Goschen’s figures, 
which everybody first condemns and then quotes, enough is 
admitted on all hands to show the necessity for inquiry and 


would only try to alleviate rating as they have alleviated 
taxation, they might be equally successful, and who have 
consequently fastened with a very strong grip upon the one 
reform which, as they think, is clearly equitable. Part of the 
expenditare, they say, is clearly for everybody's advantage, 
and everybody shall pay it. Why should anybody be exempt 
from paying for roads, or lunatics, or policemen, or education 
These are not hereditary charges, but new charges. They shal? 
‘not be exempt, and if we cannot get at them in any other way, 
the general Government shall bear the burden, and get the 
money the best way it can out of everybody. Accordingly, 
the resolution of Tuesday, passed by a majority of 100 in a 





action on the part of financial reformers. Nobody denies that House of 418, if accepted as a basis of legislation, threw 
the expenditure on local government is now very nearly as between two and three millions of local taxation directly om 
large as the expenditure on general government, or to put it the Consolidated Fund, and what is infinitely more important, 
in the form most acceptable to ordinary financiers, that it” established for the moment the principle that there are local 
adds 50 per cent. to the entire national expenditure, interest charges which, being for the benefit of the entire community, 
on the Debt included. Some of the £36,000,000 spent is! ought to be borne by them as a whole. 
raised by loan and some is accidental expenditure, but still) We do not suppose that the resolution can be acted on. An 
the ratepayers’ total outlay last year may be roughly but) abstract vote of that sort, taken in part by surprise, for » 
fairly stated as half the taxpayers’ outlay. Most of them gave in| third of the House was absent, cannot be allowed to interfere 
that, year a tenth of the rentals of their lands and houses, and to all time with the national Budgets. Sir Massey Lopes's 
a third of them, according to Sir T. Acland’s figures,. gave a figures are far from unimpeachable, and the resolution would 
seventh. Nobody denies that the whole of this great sum | raise questions about State control in the counties and cities,. 
is raised by methods which, were England a new country, | about the position of the magistracy, and about centralization 
would be deemed objectionable—namely, from two classes only | generally, which everyone desires to postpone or to avoid. 
of the population,—owners and occupiers of land and houses, The vote must therefore be challenged, but then the only 
and without reference to their ability to pay the sums’ expedient way to challenge it is to promise a full and exhans- 
demanded. If John Stith has £10,000 a year and lives in a tive treatment of the entire subject, with a view to redress of 
house of £ 100 a year, he pays the same as John Brown, the | grievances. The vote given by Mr. Colman, the Member for 
doctor, who lives in the same kind of house, but never clears Norwich, was a very significant one. His constituents have, 
his £1,000 a year. Those two patent facts, the weight of the | no doubt, a special grievance which irritates them ; but still 
rates and the limitation of their incidence, are of themselves | the cities are beginning to suffer under the rates as well as the 
sufficient to create an impression of unfairness among a people country districts, and to ask why everybody should pay taxes 
accustomed to regulate general taxation so scientifically that according to his means and rates according to his rental only, 
they hardly feel it ; and this is depeened by the operation of | and why taxes should fall so lightly on the poor, while rates fall 
another unquestioned fact, that much of the rates is expended | go lightly on therich. If thegreat cities see, what is undoubtedly 
for the benefit of the rich who do not pay, as well as for that | the fact, that their interest is identical with that of the 
of the rich and poor who do pay. The millionaire is much | counties, resistance will be impossible, and our financial system 
more protected by the Poor Law than the market-gardener is, | may one day be upset before we are ready for any change. 
and the owner of treasures—say pictures—owes more to the| English Rating needs examination by a first-class financier, a 
police than the man whose property is limited to a few sticks| man who can study it as Mr. Gladstone studied taxation, and 
of furniture. Primd facie, at all events, it is an absurdity as | who, once convinced, can either deal with it boldly, or con- 
well as an oppression that a man like Lord Overstone should, if | yince the people that as it stands it is not radically unjust. 
he chooses, be able to exempt himself from paying more than | His examination may result, as Mr. Stansfeld suggested, im 
a few pennies either for the police or the poor of the country | proof that property is not taxed enough, that hereditary 
whose settled order enables him to grow so rich ; or that a man | charges have been unfairly shifted off land; but even that 
like the late Mr. Thornton should have paid less than the | would be more satisfactory than the sort of arguments by which 
smallest squire in the whole country. The average ratepayer complainants are now put off, and of which the argument 
who has not studied history sees, in fact, that he is paying | from experience is perhaps the most annoying. It is said to 
heavily for the benefits which his richer neighbour enjoys be « practically impossible to tax incomes for local purposes.” 
without paying at all in the same proportion. Why? Supposing it agreed that such and such a charge is 
We have stated the case very mildly indeed, for there are | both local and national, and that the nation ought to contri- 
cases where men make in East London enormous fortunes, | bute, what stops our putting a local penny on the income-tax, 
which are entirely protected by rates to which they contribute | and distributing the proceeds to each county and city in the 
imperceptible sums; but the case, however stated, is quite proportion in which that county or city yields to the income- 
sufficient of itself to arouse irritation, and beget an angry ‘tax? If, for instance, the London Police ought to be paid by 
desire for some explanation more satisfactory than the stereo-| the State—as is partly allowed already—what prevents us 





typed one with which agitation has been hitherto repressed. It 
is not sufficient to say that much of the burden is in the nature 
of rent-charge, that properties were bought subject to rates, and 
that the liability to rates is part of the purchase money. That is 
quite trae, but then it is true of a great deal more than it covers. 
Consols are bought subject to income-tax, but that does not pre- 
vent Consol-holders from reducing their burden, when they can, 
by throwing taxes on matches, or stamps, or pepper, or anything 
else. Property is bought in Shoreditch subject to exorbitant 
rates, but that will not stop the Legislature from equalizing 
the whole taxation of London, to the immense relief of 
Shoreditch and the immense aggravation of the Marquis of 
Westminster. All England has been bought and sold subject 
to local rates, but that did not stop Mr. Goschen 
from proposing to surrender an imperial tax in aid of local 
burdens. The exemption of the fundholder is not involved in 
the liability of the landlord. If the millionaire ought to pay his 
policeman and does not, the antiquity of his unjust exemption is 


| Rathbone is quite right about that. 





no reason why it should be continued for ever ; nor have the pro- 





from assigning to London part of the income-tax she pays, and 
the amount of which is quite well understood? Or what stops 
us from allowing the Finance Committee of any county or 
borough to see the gross returns of their own county, and add the 
penny or five-farthings for themselves, to be collected like the 
State due, and at the same time? They would be extrava- 
gant? They would be inexorably mean. It is hard enough te 
get the magistrates to levy sufficient rates, but if they had to 
tax their own incomes they would do without everything, 
while in the cities people with incomes would crowd into the 
municipal councils, and there watch over expenditure. Mr. 
It is most disgracefak 
that every man of standing in Liverpool should neglect its 
vestry except himself, and should apologise to his conscienee 
for his conduct by saying that local taxation does not matterte 
him. Itis quite true it does not, and till it does, local self-goverm= 
ment will never be placed upon a sound footing. The vote of 
Tuesday is the result of a growing discontent with an apparent 
wrong which affects the boroughs as well as the counties, amd 
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is great enough to demand treatment by a first-class financier, 
who shall approach the subject with a wish to do justice, rather 
than to earn any new party support. 





THE LICENSING BILL. 


HE Licensing Bill introduced on Tuesday by Lord 
Kimberley is a quiet and “unambitious,”’ but on the 
whole a sensible Bill. It will not do much good, but it will 
not do any harm. The theory running through the Bill, and 
through Lord Kimberley’s speech in explanation of its provi- 
sions, is that opinion is not yet ripe in this country for any serious 
attack on the Liquor trade ; that the men now in possession of 
licences, so long as they behave themselves, have certain 
quasi-proprietary rights, and that all that can be done 
at present is to regulate the “regulated monopoly” a 
little more strictly. As it is quite certain that the trade 
could not have been seriously attacked, except by an appeal to 
the people, that is, by making the restriction of liquor-selling 
the first of Cabinet questions, and as it is doubtful whether a 
majority of the electors would have responded to that appeal, 
and as it is not likely that the Government were prepared to 
make it, the limitation of effort is sensible enough, and within 
its limited scope the Bill will probably work well. There is 
nothing in it, as explained by Lord Kimberley, to make the 
Trade fight to the death. New licences will still be granted, 
though as these will be granted by a select Committee of 
Justices, and as the Home Secretary retains the right of veto 
conferred by the existing Suspensory Act, new houses will not 
be opened quite so recklessly as of old. The ultimate 
authority rests with the Home Office, and the tendency of the 
Home Office will be to act upon certain restrictive rules, which 
ought to be formulated in a legislative measure, but which 
will probably prove as binding as any other office tradition. 
The method is not a good one primd facie, because it 
places in the hands of the Secretary a direct and 
most effective means of corruption; but still he will be 
watched by the cities and the Teetotallers, he can be 
attacked in Parliament, and his interest will usually be, 
—first, to shelter himself by strict rules to which he can 
appeal, and secondly, to support the magistrates whenever 
they resolve on refusals. The Government, in fact, will as a 
rule be on the side of restriction, and restriction therefore 
will be the policy of the local authorities. That is beneficial 
‘to the people, who suffer from an overplus of liquor-shops 
made attractive by licence, while it is not injurious to the| 
publicans, who do not want unlimited competition, and who 
will become respectable in proportion to the value of their 
monopoly. They may not like, as they say, to be “ haunted 
by inspectors” and “ watched as if they were ticket-of-leave 
men ;”” but they will be mainly guided by their interest, and 
their interest under the Bill will be to keep their licences, 














House. The Home Office, under pressure, as we imagine, 
from the friends of the Permissive Bill, is very strong on the 
question of hours, and wishes to close all bars in the country 
from 10 p.m. to 7 a.m., and in London from midnight to the 
same hour; and in principle the Office is doubtless right. If 
supervision of the sale of liquor is necessary, as we allow by 
our whole legislation on the subject, sale must be restricted 
to the hours during which supervision is possible, and the police 
cannot be kept on foot night and day or the public be taxed to 
provide perpetual relays of Inspectors. But the fitting hours 
must be settled on considerations of expediency, and the hours 
named in the Bill are probably inexpedient. Habitual evasion 
of the law is nearly as injurious as drunkenness, and an incon- 
venient law is pretty sure to be evaded byconsent. Nomagistrate 
will willingly punish a publican for allowing a village whist club 
a little grog after ten o'clock, or for giving a labourer his can 
of beer before seven in the morning. We fail indeed to per= 
ceive the utility of fixing any hour in the morning after five 
o'clock. The majority of country folk go to labour a few 
minutes before six, and unless it is intended to prevent their tak- 
ing their beer or cider with them, the publican must be allowed 
to furnish the cans at the time when alone they can call to 
carry them away. This, however, is a matter of detail which 
can be settled in Committee, and the main principle of the 
Bill, which enables a Parliamentary officer to tighten or relax 
the granting of licences in accordance with opinion, is un- 
doubtedly sound, the incidental evil—the increase in the m 
value of existing licences—not being in our judgment any evil 
at all. The more valuable the licence, the more respectable/ 
will the publican tend to become. y 
It remains to be seen how far the Teetotallers and thegy 
friends of the Permissive Bill will be content with these™ 
regulations. The Bill, as far as we can see, does them no 
good at all. The trade will be better regulated, but 
everybody will still be able to get as much liquor as 
he wants, and if he carries it away, more than he ought 
to have. That is not the teetotallers’ idea of reform, 
and we expect to see Government fiercely attacked for its # 
“ pusillanimous moderation.” That moderation, however, is 
not Mr. Bruce’s fault. This is a Parliamentary Government, © 
and it is impossible for any Minister to defy the most power-@ 
ful interest in the country, an interest which can and does a 
turn almost any election it pleases, without much more support Fy 
than he has as yet received, either from the Societies, or from 
the mass which, though not teetotal, is, on the whole, inclined 
to severe restriction. The reformers have not displayed as yet 
either the will or the energy to overbalance the organized force 
at the disposal of the Licensed Victuallers, and until they do 
display them, they will never obtain a really stringent Act. 
Nor are we prepared to assert that it is expedient they should. 
The moment opinion is ripe restrictive laws become beneficial, 
but until it is ripe they create an amount of resistance, evasion, 














which if they are orderly are made rather more secure than | and illicit trading of all kinds which demoralises the community 
before. Any ratepayer, it is true, can oppose a renewal, but | almost as much as the liquor itself. We must not run the 
then he can only do it after lodging security, after taking | risk of seeing whisky made in tea-kettles. If the teetotallers 


immense trouble in the way of collecting evidence, and after | 
giving in all evidence upon oath. As a matter of fact, he 
will not oppose, and the publican’s only danger will be from 
the rules established to preserve order, which are for the most 
part simple and intelligible enough. He must not let his 
house become a brothel. He must not give a drunken man 
more liquor. And he must not, as we understand Lord Kim- 
berley, supply a known thief or prostitute with anything to drink. 
That last rule looks absurd, as no publican can possibly know the 
character of all his customers, or indeed refuse refreshment by 
statute to any person applying for the same, and as the 
bad are entitled to food as well as the good, but everybody 
knows how that provision will be worked in the interests of 
good order. Inspection is taken by the Bill out of the hands 
of the police and placed in those of special inspectors, 
of whom there will be one to every 100,000 souls, and 
their only interest will be to ensure decent management, that 
is, to forbid the liquor-shops becoming houses of assignation, 
which, owing to the great pecuniary value of the licences, will 
be the publicans’ interest too. Secure as their licences will be 
and exempt as they will be from competition, it will pay 
them better to enforce order than to allow disorder, to sell 
liquor than to sell opportunities of licence, and the inspectors 
if they do their duty will see that they act upon their interest. 

Nothing, it will be perceived, in these rules really restricts 
the sale of liquor, and indeed there is nothing in the Bill 
which will be acceptable to the Alliance, except some clauses 


wish to succeed in Parliament, they must convert a good many 
more of the electors, or at all events inspire their converts 
| with a great deal more energy and political coherence, and 
| even then they must not tell us that morality can be modified 
| according to parochial geography. 











THE NEW GULLIVER. 

T is obvious that we have amongst us a satirist of very remark- 
able literary power, as well as of a very cynical turn of mind. 
Since the days of Swift nothing has been written abler in its 
peculiar way, and certainly nothing more thoroughly bitter and 
contemptuous in its drift, than the little book called ‘‘ Eréwhdn ; 
or, Over the Range,”—the reader will see that Erewhon is a very 
simple disguise of ‘ Nowhere,’—just published by Mr. Triibner. 
While Swift, however, in his voyage to thecountry of the Houynhyms 
and voyage to Laputa, directed his satire chiefly against the vices 
of man and the degradation of human manners and intellect, —for in 
his admiration for the equine form of the Houynhyms, as compared 
with that of the Yahoos, he only expressed a coarse physical dis- 
gust for the human form in its degraded condition,—the author 
of ‘* Erewhon,” on the other hand, directs all the force of his satire 
not against the practical life of men as they are, but against the 
morality and the religion of men and the higher workings of 
their intellect. His satire is at bottom a philosophical attack 
veiled in fable, on the prevalent notions of human responsi- 








which are sure to be modified in Committee or in the Lower 





bility, on the personal forms of human faith, and on the capacity 
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for intellectual perversions. His object,—if, as we feel no 
doubt, the book has an object beyond the fanciful exhibition of 
a topsy-turvy sort of moral and intellectual world,—is to make 
men blush not for what they do, but for what they think and feel, 
and not for what they think and feel in their lowest, but in their 
highest moods. We conjecture that the author is a universal 


sceptic, who intends to illustrate strongly the absurdity (as he | 


| prisonment in default of payment. But if a man forges a cheque, or sets 
| his house on fire, or robs with violence from the person, or does any 
| other such things as are criminal in our own country, he is either taken 
| to a hospital, and most carefully tended at the public expense, or if he is 
in good circumstances, he lets it be known to all his friends that he is 
indisposed, just as we do when we are ill, and they come and visit him 
with great solicitude, and inquire with interest how it all came about, 
what symptoms first showed themselves, and so forth,—questions which 
he will answer with perfect unreserve; for bad conduct, though con- 


holds it) of treating men as at all more responsible for their moral sidered no less deplorable than illness with ourselves, and as unquestion- 


than for their physical health ; further, the absurdity of believin 
that any real being gives the law to our thoughts of what is 
fitting ; and finally, the absurdity of speculating too much even as 
to the possible developments of what is already in existence. The 
author of ‘‘Erewhon” differs widely from Swift in directing all 
his satire against what would usually be called the highest morality, 
faith, and philosophy of the day. What he seems to want to 
impress on his readers is the hollowness of all the higher creeds, 
whether as to ethics, religion, or philosophy,—the wisdom of 
quietly taking your notions of what is best from the society around 
you, without inventing fictions as to any power of the under- 
standing to penetrate beneath or beyond them. In one page the 
author confesses that the “high Ydgrunites,”—i.e., the higher 
worshippers of Ydgrun (Mrs. Grundy), who always defer to her 
without ample reason for resistance, but then override her with due 
self-reliance, appeared to him to have got “‘ about as far as it is in 
the right nature of men to go,”-—a judgment which he only modi- 
fies by saying that they ought to speak out more clearly what they 
really think. Of course this, too, may be veiled satire ; but if it 
is, the book is without definite drift,—which no one who reads it 
carefully will easily believe. 

One of the most skilful parts of the book is the account of the 
adventures of the colonist of the fable in his discovery of the land 
of Erewhon, of the interview with the Indian Chowbok, in which 
the latter acts to him the terrors of the great mountain chain he 
desires to cross between the pasture lands on the coast and the 
unexplored interior, imiiating the hideous faces of the stone 
giants whom the hero of the tale subsequently finds at tie 
top of the pass, and the unearthly sounds which the wind 
makes in blowing through them ;—of the three weeks’ ex- 
ploring with Chowbok, by which he reaches the foot of the pass, 
and his desertion by the terrified Chowbok before he attempts 
it; of his own dangers in the journey, and of his ultimate success. 
All this is told with a graphic minuteness that lends a good deal 
of external interest to the satire, but that we cannot stay to 
recount. When at length the adventurer descends into the land 
of Erewhon, his first remarkable experience is the approbation 
expressed of his physical health, after minute examination of his 
heart, lungs, and other organs, the praise of his light hair and 
complexion, and the exceeding disapprobation with which his 
watch is received, as though it were a kind of crime in him to be 
in possession of such an instrument. ‘The hero speculates that the 
people, who present most of the features of European life with a 
difference, may perhaps be the Ten lost tribes, and one of the 
many bitter sarcasms directed at the Bible is introduced in 
reference to this suggestion :— 

“To restore the lost Ten Tribes of Israel to a knowledge of the only 
truth ; bere would be indeed an immortal crown of glory! My heart 
beat fast and furious as I entertained the thought. What a position 
would it not ensure me in the next world ; or perhaps even in this! What 
folly it would be to throw such a chance away! I should rank next to 
the Apostles, if not as high as they—certainly above the winor prophets, 
and possibly above any Old-Testament writer except Moses and Isaiab.” 
Soon he remarks that the people are very compassionate to him 
when he is out of temper, or when they think him so, and one of 
his visitors tells him quite kindly that though she knows how 
impossible it is to prevent being sulky at times, he ‘ ought to see 
some one, if it became more serious,”—just as we say that if cold 
takes further hold on a man, he ought “ to see some one.” On the 
other hand, when he tells the daughter of his jailer that he has 
taken cold, she fires up and asks him what he means by it, and how 
he dare make such a statement, especially when he remembers 
that he is in prison,—from all which he gradually elicits the view 
of the country to be that illness is a crime to be seriously punished 
by the law,—while what we call sins or vices are misfortunes to be 
pitied and sympathized with, and removed only with the full consent 
of the patient, by the moral sagacity of the family “ straightener ” 
(or moral physician), whose prescriptions are followed as sedu- 

lously in Erewhon as those of our physicians of the body in 
Europe :— 


as with offences amongst ourselyes—a man being punished very heavily 


g ably indicating something seriously wrong with the individual who 


misbehaves, is nevertheless held to be the result of either pre-natal or 
st-natal misfortune. I should add that under certain circumstances 
poverty is considered criminal.” 
| Consequently, when people meet each other in the morning, 
| they do not ask after health, which would be gross ill-breeding, 
'but after temper or character, hoping their friends are “‘ good ” ; 
that they no longer feel greedy, or malicious, or snappish, 
but are recovered from these little indispositions. The hero’s 
host is taken with premonitory symptoms of embezzlement, 
having twice or three times laid hands on money not bis own, till 
at last he cheats a confiding widow out of the whole of her for- 
tune,—whereupon, seeing he bad neglected himself too long, “‘ he 
drove home at once; broke the news to his wife and daughters, 
and sent off for one of the most celebrated straighteners of the 
kingdom to a consultation with the family practitioner,” and 
‘* expressed his fears that bis morals were permanently impaired.’” 
This vein of satire,—its force depending, of course on the many 
cases in which we make the opposite blunder, and treat as 
criminal, habits and dispositions which are, strictly speaking, moral 
maladies caught by contagion from evil parentage and evil cir- 
cumstances,—is worked out very skilfully ;—young ladies, for 
instance, who are really weak in health pleading dipsomania to con- 
ceal their weakness of health, just as in England similar young 
ladies sometimes plead hysterical or nervous weakness to conceal 
| the dipsomania from which they are really suffering. 





The other ideas of the day satirized in ‘‘Erewhon” are 
hardly as closely connected with this leading notion,—that 
we are really quite as responsible (or irresponsible) for our 
health of body as for our Lealth of soul,—as they ought to 
|be. A people who held that vice was mere illness and that 
disease was crime, would hardly be the people to worship the 
personifications of Hope, Justice, &c., as they are here made to 
do. ‘They would rather have worshipped the personifications of 
Strength, Beauty, Activity, &c.,—which to them would be the 
moral qualities, and not mere gifts of fortune. However, theinner 
structure of satires of this kind must not be scanned too minutely. 
The attack of the author on these divine personifications is fierce 
and but too evidently intended to go to the very roots of Theism. 
Not that the author argues the question. It is the very danger of 
this sort of satire that it throws ridicule on a faith without the 
| slightest show of argument, except a faint argument from analogy, 
| against it :-— 

“They personify hope, fear, love, and so forth, giving them temples 
| and priests and carving likenesses of them in stone, which they verily 
| believe to be faithful representations of living beings who are only not 
| human in being more than human. If any one denies the objective 
existence of these divinities, and says that there is really no such bein 
| as a beautiful woman called Justice, with her eyes blinded and a pair o} 
| scales positively living and moving in a remote and wthereal region, but 
| that justice is only the personified expression of certain modes of human 
| thought and action,—on this they become disturbed and call the objector 
| every kind of ill name, saying that he denies the existence of justice in 
| denying her personality, and that he is a wanton disturber of men’s 
| religious convictions. They detest nothing so much as any attempt to 
lead them to higher spiritual conceptions of the deities whom they pro- 
fess to worship. Arowhena and I had a pitched battle on this point, and 
| should have had many more, but for my prudence in allowing her to get 
| the better of me. I am sure that in her heart she was suspicious of her 
| own position, for she returned more than once to the subject. ‘Can you 








| not see,’ I had exclaimed, ‘that the fact of Justice being admirable will 
| not be in the least affected by the absence of a belief in her being also a 


living agent? Can you really think that men will be one whit less 


hopeful, because they no longer believe that hope is au actual person ?” 


She shook her head, and said that with men’s belief in the personality 


| all incentive to the reverence of the thing itself, as justice or hope, 


would cease; men from that hour would never be either just or hopeful 
again.” . 


| Arowhena might surely have replied that as a matter of fact a just 


head of a family has a marvellous influence on the respect for 
justice in the minds of the children, and the disappearance of that 
just head of the family,—or of the trust in him, if he be invisible, — 


| is necessarily a great loss to the characters of the children ; but this 


side of the question it did not suit our, author to suggest. The 


“ oe . | attack on our Churches, under the thin veil of ‘‘ Musical Banks,"—~ 
There are subdivisions of illnesses into crimes and misdemeanours | 


places where the superstitious and chiefly feminine population of Ere- 


for serious illness, while failure of eyes or hearing in one over sixty-five | whon gotohear music and receive a kind of sacred currency not much 


who has had good health hitherto is dealt with by fine only, or im- ; used in the business of real life, but supposed to be ‘all the more 
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profitable on that account to the users,—will strike home much 
more to the minds of those who believe in the objects of Chris- 
tian worship, than of those who believe, as the author evidently 


does, in the utter emptiness and folly of that worship. One of | 


the most telling and bitter touches of irony in the book is the 
author’s attack on the feminine, wistful balf-belief and half- 
maubelief in religious rites,—in daily services, and the like. 
He puts it in the form of an observation on the manner of the 
ladies when going every morning to their ‘ musical banks’ to get 
some of the mysterious currency supposed to be especially profit- 
able to them inaspiritual sense. He says that whenever he asked 
them where they were going, they answered with a certain air of re- 
serve; but that there was always something wistful about the 
amaaner, ‘‘something of regret, something as though they would 
wish to take me with them, but did not like to ask me, and yet as 
though I were hardly to ask to be taken.” These are the comments 
on the service after it was over :— 

“ At last I ventured to remark that the bank was not so busy to-day 

as it probably often was. On this Mrs. Nosnibor said that it was indeed 
melancholy to see what little heed people paid to the most precious of 
all institations. To this I could say nothing; but I have ever been of 
Opinion that the greater part of mankind do, on the whole, know where 
they got that which does them good. Mrs. Nosnibor went on to say 
that [ must not imagine that there was any want of confidence in the 
tank because I had seen so few people there; the heart of the country 
was thoroughly devoted to these establishments, and any sign of their 
being in danger would bring in support from the most unexpected 
quarters. It was only because people knew them to be so very safe, 
that in some case (as she lamented to say in Mr. Nosnibor’s, they felt 
that their support was unnecessary.” 
Does the author really believe ‘that the greater part of man- 
kind do, on the whole, know where they get that which does them 
good”? We doubt it. He only says so when it tells on the 
‘meeptical side. If he takes the emptiness of the churches as 
-evidence on the one side of the case, he should take their fullness 
as evidence on the other, which he certainly shows no disposition 
to do. However, the assertion of one of the musical-bank 
managers that all would be right now that ‘they had put fresh 
stained-glass into all the banks of the country, and repaired the 
buildings, and enlarged the organs, and taken to talking nicely 
‘to the people in the streets, and to remembering the ages of their 
children, and giving them things when they were ill,” is a happy 
enough caricature of the dim hopefulness of our High-Church 
clergy. The poorest thing in ‘‘ Erewhon ” is the account of the 
Colleges of Unreason,—the equivalents for our Universities, —with 
regard to which almost everything said is stale and conven- 
tional. 

One of the cleverest elements in the satire is the account 
of **‘The Book of the Machines,”—an elaborate argument by one 
Of the learned men of Erewhon, to show that machinery was im- 
proving so much more rapidly than man, that in the course of a 
few centuries machinery would probably develop complete self- 


of falsehood, which the writer wants to exhibit as exercising pre- 
cisely the same kind of dominating authority as our own Spiritual 
Bible,—whose creed he clearly holds to be quite as false and more 
dangerous than that of his own imaginary “ Book of the Machines,” 
‘* Erewhon ” is intended to suggest that man’s physical and moral 
being are equally subject to absolutely necessary laws, that 
responsibility and God are alike fictions, that the power of moral 
and intellectual tradition and authority is overwhelming, and that 
the true conduct-creed—it is a perversion of language to call it 
moral,—would enjoin general conformity to a public opinion 
formed with reference to general interests, but constantly modified 
by the courage requisite to prevent it from petrifying or standing 
still. It is certainly quite true that if any one will accept the 
implied satiric teaching of the book, he will find himself morally 
and intellectually ‘ nowhere,”—i.e., in Erewhon,—when he hag 
done. 








EPIDEMIC NERVOUSNESS. 

HIS murder in Park Lane is a very vulgar affair, quite 
inartistic and unexciting, a mere murder for gain, committed 
without any cleverness either of design or machinery ; but there ig 
a side-point about it of some interest, and that is the amount of 
nervous annoyance it created. Ladies living in Tyburnia quite 
‘* cruddled,” to use the most useful of exploded vulgarisus, to think 
that such a crime should have come so near them, felt an additional 
necessity for men in the house, and became unusually exigent in 
demanding servants’ characters, as if any servant who ever lived 
had a character for not murdering. Nevertheless, there was 
nothing whatever in the murder to create any general alarm, 
which indeed is justifiable only when murder has been committed 
in one particular way, the way of the Williams and Courvoisiers, 
men who made a trade of violent crime, as on the whole 
the most satisfactory mode of living. A man like Williams, 
with a thirst for blood, who can murder a speechless baby 
in its cradle, is of course as dangerous as any other wild beast, 
or rather more dangerous, because he can talk, think, and control 
himself ; and so is a man like Courvoisier, with a maniac desire for 
the pleasure of being hunted unsuccessfully by the police—the moat 
probable motive of his crimes—but a woman like Marguerite 
Dixblanc could oaly be dangerous under circumstances wholly ex- 
ceptional in Tyburnia, a nearly empty house, a widowed mistress, 
no man-servant, and a strength in the murderess greatly superior 
to that of any probable victims, Nothing in the evidence pointed 
to any plan of murder, and nothing in the act itself was likely 
to rouse the strange mania for repetition which sometimes 
follows upon the commission of great crimes. Cooks and house- 
maids were rather less likely to strangle their employers from 
Dixblane’s example than when unwarned by her detection, the 
story of the crime being one of those which decidedly strengthened 
the popular, and we fear erroneous, impression that ‘‘ murder will 





sustaining power, and reduce mau to a quite secondary posi- 
tion in the universe, “‘machinery” being supported by ‘‘man- 
mery,” rather than man by machinery. The argument that 
machinery could not acquire a reproductive system is thus happily 
rebutted :-— 

“ What is a reproductive system, if it be not a system for reproduc- 
tion? And how few of the machines are there which have not been 
prodaced systematically by other machines? But it is man that 
makes them do so. Yes; but is it not insects that make many of the 
plants reproductive, and would not whole families of plants die out if 
their fertilisation wero not effected by a class of agents utterly foreign 
to themselves? Does any one say that the red clover has no repro- 
‘ductive system because the humble-bee (and the humble-bee only) 
must aid and abot it before it can reproduce? No one would venture 
aipon such an obviously absurd assertion. The humble-bee is a part 
af the reproductive system of the clover...... then why not we 
part of that of the machines?” 

The argument had taken so much effect in Erewhon that after a 
great revolutionary agitation, it was decided to destroy all machines 
invented for the previous 271 years and never permit the intro- 
<daction of any new machine, and this was the reason why the 
hero’s watch brought him into so much danger when he entered 
Erewhon. The drift of this part of the satire,—skilful beyond 
measure as it is,—is hardly so clear as that of the rest of the 
book ; but its gencral intention evidently is to discredit the confi- 
dence placed in long trains of intellectual reasoning, to suggest 
the danger that great scholastic institutions may lead a nation 
inte the most absurd and ruinous conservatism, and to illus- 
trate the writer’s strong conviction that half the moral creeds 
-of mations are mere arbitrary inheritances from the past, 


Originating in the dominance of some powerful but prejudiced 


always out.” Park Lane was just as safe after the murder as 
before, and the sort of terror displayed is merely another proof of 
the separateness of the imagination from all other faculties, of its 
independence not only of reason and will, but of the physical 
temperament. Real but not striking dangers do not affect people, 
and especially brave people, half so much as dangers which, 
because they are unaccustomed, excite the imagination. The 
danger of fire, which is always real, does not strike householders 
half as much as the danger of a gas explosion, which can hardly 
happen, because the smell always gives the inmates previous warn- 
ing. Very few people fear poison, to which every human being 
must always be liable ; while the fear of burglars, who would do 
much less real harm, and against whom defence is not 
difficult, never quits the inhabitants of the London suburbs. 
The fear of cholera is distinctly greater than the fear of 
scarlet-fever, indeed it rises quite frequently into an un- 
reasoning mania, under which strong men behave ten times 
worse than emotional women, and yet if medical science has made 
one fact certain, it is that scarlet-fever is the most contagious of 
epidemic diseases and cholera the least, while both involve about 
equally the horror contained in the thought that one may be 
spared and yet left alone among mankind. No horror, of all the 
horrors, exerts such mental influence as the fear of the destruction 
of the earth by some astronomical aberration, and yet none has so 
little foundation in reason; while none has less power over men 
than the one which seems to outsiders the most reasonable of all, 
the horror of earthquakes in a country where they are formidable 
and frequent. Norich man quits the Chilian coast because of 
earthquakes, yet who would remain if certain that Chili were 








** The Book of the Machines” is a sort of intellectual Bible 
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to be the point of impact of some wandering planet? ‘The ner- 
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us expectation of shock would, one would think, be about the 
same in both cases, but it would be unconquerable in the one case 
and manageable in the other. This, moreover, is not the result 
of custom, which makes every danger slight, for custom does not 
in any degree diminish the terror excited by earthquakes when 
they occur. The testimony of all observers is that strangers are 
much less frightened in such catastrophes than the inhabitants, 
and an Englishman Jong resident in an earthquake country has 
assured us that, while at first slightly contemptuous of the natives’ 
alarm, he at last learnt to spring into the street while still sleep- 
ing and in his shirt. 

We suspect that in considering alarms of this kind we attribute 
too much influence to habit, that is to experience of a recurrent 
danger, and too little to habit of mind, that is mental experience of 
a danger we at least think probable, and therefore have thought a 
little about. Very brave men, men whose bravery has been 
repeatedly tested, have been known to dread deeply very slight 
dangers—for example, we have known a beau sabreur, a veritable 
Murat, with twenty wounds, gasp and grow faint at the prospect 
of death by drowning —and we suspect, could we know the truth, 
we should find that the cause of fear was the mental suddenness 
of the danger, that the mind had never happened to consider 
that particular risk. Horses will go almost mad at the shriek of a 
railway whistle heard for the first time, though they can bave no 
experience that the whistle signals danger. Almost all human 
beings can be taught to face any particular danger by instruc- 
tion without example—that in fact is the secret of warlike dis- 
cipline—and animals are subject, though in a less degree, to 
the same influence. A horse which has never seen a camel 
can be taught to pass one by encouragement without experi- 
ence, although his first emotion, which also is not based on 
experience, is one of almost ungovernable terror. (We call this 
terror instinctive, but as the camel never attacks the horse, and 
has no earthly interest in doing so, and has lived among horses 
for centuries, what do we mean by our words?) Mental habitude 
is made in these instances to become the equivalent of habit 
or experience, and so we suspect it is with the crimes which every 
now and then make cities and country-sides so nervous. Their 
effect is in proportion not to the danger of the possible victim, 
but to the want of preparedness in his mind. ‘Tyburnia has 
heard of poisonings, heard, too, of murders, and can bear them ; 
but it had no preparedness for the appearance of a serving- 
woman with more than a man’s strength, and a man’s 
fury, and a man’s resolution to go on to the bitter 
end. The horror caused by the petroleuses, or women 
supposed to be always burning houses, a horror quite absurd in its 
extent and unreality, was due to the same cause, to the unexpected- 
ness of the revelation that women could be so like men in their 
criminality. The use of poison by both sexes would not have 
excited the same special horror as against women as pre-eminently 
wicked, but rather as against men of whom other developments 
of criminal destructiveness would be preferentially expected. 
Indeed, we should not wonder if one element of the fear excited 
in the Park-Lane district were the sudden and alarming revela- 
tion of the physical strength which working-women possess, 
and which their mistresses, deceived by an a priori idea of 
female feebleness, had not clearly realized. They see their 
housemaids carry great boxes, and forget that they could 
carry them, till the tale of an unusually strong woman carry- 
ing the corpse of a little old lady strikes them with all the 
additional fear we yield to the unexpected. It is as if they had 
discovered that tigers might be in the house. Burke and Hare 
only committed murder, but the method, the motive, and the 
extent of their crimes were all alike novel, unthought of, and they 
created a panic which shook society, altered the language, and 
very nearly turned aside the course of justice. It is in the unex- 
pectedness of a danger that its imaginative terror lies, both with 
animals and with men, and in the Park-Lane murder there were 
unexpected elements, the courage, the strength, and the ferocity 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
--———— 
VON MUHLER. 
(To THE EvitoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—Few political events in Germany since the conclusion of the 
late war have excited greater interest and, one may say, greatersur- 
prise than the dismissal from office of the late Prussian ‘* Minister 
of Ecclesiastical and Educational Affairs,” Von Miihler. The- 
interest felt in the event is natural enough, for it is the final act of 
a long struggle between the two great religious and politica} 
parties in Prussia—the Conservative and Liberal—and the final 
and scarcely hoped-for triumph of the latter; the surprise arises 
from the fact that this Minister was dismissed by a King wholoved 
him and, in the main, approved of his policy, at the instigation of 
Prince Bismarck, many of whose most cherished religious and 
political opinions are in accordance with those of the man whom. 
he has been instrumental in expelling from office. Von Miihler is 
allowed even by his opponents to be a man of learning and ability, 
of strong convictions, honest purposes, loyal, patriotic, and bent, 
according to his lights, on promoting the great cause of edacation 
and religion. In politics he is a sincere Conservative and a strong: 
Royalist ; in religion, an orthodox Lutheran, but without any 
hostility to the Catholic party, towards which he has always acted 
with fairness and even indulgence, and by whom his fall is doubt- 
less deeply deplored. 

In his administration of Church and School his principal object 
was to uphold the authority of clergy of the two great ‘‘ confessions,” 
and to give them a large share of influence in the education of the- 
rising generation. Now much of what has been here said of Vow 
Miihler might be applied without modification to Prince Bismarek. 
Of the loyalty of the latter we need hardly speak,—it is his very 
being. He is also the staunchest of Lutherans, yet tolerant and 
fair to men of other creeds; and he is as thoroughly imbued as 
Von Miibler can be with the love of order and discipline in Church 
and State, and in the conviction that in a people without strong 
religious faith all good government is simply impossible. Were 
Von Miibler and Bismarck to compare their political and religious» 
opinions, there is little doubt that they would fiud as many points 
of agreement as almost any two men in Prussia, and yet Bismarck 
has been trying for years to rid himself of his colleague, and has 
at last succeeded, to the delight of the whole Liberal party, and. 
more especially of the Radicals and sceptics of the land. 

What, then, has wrought this extraordinary change, not in the- 
opinions and predilections, but in the policy and standing-point 
of this great statesman? Why is he, who ouce arbitrarily 
ruled the country in the name of the King, in defiance of @ 
hostile majority in the Prussian Chamber aud in the nation, 
who treated the Liberal chiefs with scorn, who at one time 
contemplated the possibility of impeachment, aud used to 
say that he considered death upon the block in defence of 
royal power by no means the /east honourable way of ending life,— 
how comes it, I say, that he is now the great head and hope of the- 
Liberal party in the German Empire, the “ dunkler Mann,” and 
the terror of the Junkers and the priests of both persuasions? The 
solution of this riddle may be best found by considering the chie£ 
features in the character of Bismarck himself. By birth, educa- 
tion, and taste he is a strong Conservative and Churchman, but 
he is above all things a practical statesman. He has his inelina- 
tions and predilections like other men, but he never regards the 
world through their coloured haze. He has the rare and, for 
a politician, the invaluable gift of seeing things as they are, and not, 
like the rest of us, distorted by our wishes. ‘Those who have been. 
wise enough to read his eminently instructive speeches will reeog- 
nise this extraordinary faculty as existing in him in the highest 
degree. Such a man must necessarily be open to the logic of 
facts, and it is by this logic, especially by those two very import- 
ant facts—the war with Austria (1866) and the war with 
France just concluded—that Bismarck has been apparently 





converted to Liberalism. Before the attainment of power it was. 


of a woman expected to be of the most ordinary sort. We do not| pismarck’s greatest wish, and after its attainment his greatest 


know that any of the three were of any remarkable kind. Half 
the housemaids in London could have carried Madame Riel as if 


effort, to unite and elevate the German nation. During his 
residence as a diplomatist at Frankfort he believed that this great. 


she were a baby, a similar ferocity is constantly displayed in the | object might be attained through the agency of Austria, and for 
lower quarters of the town—though the English are reluctant to 
kill outright—and the woman, by all accounts, shrinks in acute 
terror from the fate she has inflicted and has risked ; but still all 
three exceeded expectation, and so struck the imagination as to 
produce the excited alarm which is the only feature of intellectual 
interest in the entire story. 











some time he was a warm partisan of the pretensions of that 
Empire to the hegemony of Germany. But he soon discovered 
that Austria, catholic and medizeval, the patron and support of 
the countless little monarchs by whom the Fatherland was divided 
and weakened, was incapable of marching with the times, and of 
allowing to Germany the free growth and development which 
could alone prepare her for the tremendous task before her. He 
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then became a Prussian, because he saw that Prussia alone, 
though comparatively poor and weak, had the mental and moral 
qualities essential to the prosecution of his object. 

Having chosen his side, he by no means undervalued the diffi- 
culties and dangers with which he had to contend. He knew that 
he should have to face first the democracy of Prussia and then 
the power of Austria. Heclearly saw that the only weapon which 
would serve his purpose was the royal authority, still predominant 
over all others, in monarchical Prussia. Happily for him, he 
succeeded where all other Ministers had failed, viz., in gaining a 
powerful and abiding influence over the King. He lost no time in 
pointing out to his Sovereign that a struggle with Austria was 
inevitable, and that they must immediately prepare for it. 

The first step to be taken was the reorganizing the Army, and 
it was the Bill which he introduced for this purpose which brought 
him into collision with the Chamber, and exposed him to the 
dangers of impeachment and assassination. But, backed by the 
King, he carried his point; he got his Army, and thereby saved 
Germany from Papal domination and Austrian misrule, and 
Europe from Cesarism and Gallic supremacy. 

' Hitherto Bismarck had relied solely on the support of the King 
and the ‘“ Junker Partei” against the Commons; but having 
defeated Austria and annexed Hanover and Hesse, he was forced 
to change his policy, and look about for other friends. By 
dethroning Kings and Dukes ‘‘ von Gottes Gnaden” he struck a 
heavy blow at the doctrine of divine right and the principles of 
aristocracy, and took up the democratic ground that the most 
time-honoured and sacred rights must give way to the interests 
of the State, to the weal of the nation. In the newly annexed 
countries, the partisans of Prussia were the Liberals, her enemies 
the nobility, and especially the Catholic priests and the Protestant 
clergy, who were and are violently anti-Prussian and ‘‘ particular- 
ist.” Having formed the North-German Confederation, he had to 
consolidate it, and to do this he had to seek the help of his former 
enemies, the Liberals—to break the opposition of his former 
friends, the nobility and clergy. 

Now it was he first came into collision with Von Miihler, 
who, as Minister of Religion and Education in the new 
provinces, was inclined to favour the Catholic priests and 
the Protestant ministers, i.c., the very men whom Bismarck 
recognised as the foes of German unity. ll possibility of 
cordial co-operation between the two colleagues was now at an 
end, and there is no doubt that as early as 1867 Bismarck wished 
to get rid of Von Miibler. But in this case the King was slow in 
yielding to his wishes, for his Majesty is very faithful in his 





attachments, and very averse to parting with those who have once 
served him. Von Miihler had also powerful friends in the Em- 
press and in his own wife, a clever, highly cultivated, and agree- | 
able woman, who stands high in the favour of her sovereign. On | 
one occasion his Majesty complained to her of the failure of his | 
eyesight, which prevented his joining in the singing at vengnad 
**Oh!” she replied, ** that must not be; a king must set an ex- 
ample to his people even in such matters; why does not your 
Majesty have a hymn-book printed in the largest type?” Nothing 
more was said, but a few days afterwards the King received a | 
beautifully illuminated book, containing the hymns most in use, 
clearly written in large letters by the lady herself. The Empress 
too, a woman of strong religious convictions, naturally regarded | 
the orthodox minister, the patron of the clergy, with peculiar ap- | 


| venom to the opposition. The musicians, too, were arrayed against 
him, in consequence of the dismissal of one of their fraternity from 
the Conservatory of Music at Berlin. The celebrated Joachim, 
Director of this Academy, sent in his resignation and refusal to 
remain unless his subordinate colleague were recalled. The mat- 
ter was considered of sufficient importance to be referred to the Em- 

| peror, who was then besieging Paris, and who replied that he wag 
too much occupied to inquire into the merits of the case, and that 
no changes were to be made in the personnel of the Conservatorium 
until his return to Berlin. This was the first indication of a turn 
in the tide of royal favour. 

Previous to these events, Prince Bismarck’s attention had been 
accidentally directed to the state and government of the Prussian 
Universities, in which he found cause for fresh dissatisfaction with 
Von Miibler’s administration. In 1869 the great Chancellor's two 
sons were pursuing their studies at Bonn. One of them received 
a dangerous wound in the head in a student’s duel, and it was 
thought necessary to summon the father. For the first time, pro- 
bably, Bismarck was brought into close contact with the profes- 
sorial body, and had leisure to inquire into the question of Uni- 
versity education, and the degree in which his children were pro- 
fiting by it. ‘The results of his investigations were not favourable 
especially as regarded his own sons. Not that he was altogether 
averse to duelling or beer, of which he certainly took his full share 
in his youth ; but he complained that they had become an occupa- 
tion instead of a recreation—that there was little else in his sons’ 
life—no ‘‘ geistige Anregung,” that the whole system was rotten, 
that everything must be changed, that the example of the English 
Universities must be followed, discipline introduced, to teach these 
young men that the boasted Lernfreiheit of Germany does not 
mean liberty to learn nothing. 

No doubt he subsequently saw reason to modify his opinions, as 
no change has been attempted ; but it is certain that he left Bonn 
as dissatisfied with Von Miibler’s administration of the Universi- 
ties as he had previously been by the favour he showed to the 
Ultramontanists and the Clerical party in general. In the follow- 
ing year the war with France began, which ended in the consum- 
mation of all Prince Bismarck’s cherished wishes, the re-establish- 
ment of the German Empire, with the Prussian Sovereign at its 
head. This event, even more than the expulsion of Austria from 
Germany, separated him from his former friends, and threw him 
on the support of the Liberal party. The gulf between the 
Chancellor and Von Miihler became wider and wider. The favour 
shown by the latter to the clergy, which was mischievous in 
Hanover and Hesse, was fatal when extended to the priests of 
Alsace. Prince Bismarck saw then what he has lately openly 
declared, —that the Ultramontanists are the irreconcilable enemies 
of the German Empire. We know what that means in his mouth. 
The moment he sees his enemies he attacks them, and woe to 
those whom he assails! He, poor man, has not yet learned the 
new lesson of English foreign policy, that the best way to meet 
your enemies is to show them your back. 

Still, however, the Minister held on like a wounded rook to the 


| last twig, and that was the favour of the King, and his amiable dis- 


inclination to part with a servant who had served him long. The 
last shot, it is said, which brought him down was discharged by 
the powerful hand of one who, as is also said, is seldom found 
in alliance with Prince Bismarck, viz., the Crown Prince of 
Prussia. The relation between his Imperial Highness and Von 











probation and favour. What wonder, then, that he maintained his | Miihler will be made clear by mentioning some occurrences at 
ground for three years against the loud and often scurrilous attacks | Bonn in the year 1868, at the fifty years’ jubilee of the University. 
of the Liberal Press, and even the wishes of Bismarck himself. The late Head of Church and School affairs in Prussia—the grave 
**Let him alone,” the King would reply to those who urged | and pious leader of the religious party—seems in his youth to have 
his dismissal, ‘‘ he does no harm ; if he is a little too gentle with | been a ‘ flotter Biirsche’ (a jovial student), and some verses which 
our opponents in Hanover and Hesse, perhaps it is well to | he wrote at college are, as they deserve to be, amongst the best 
conciliate them.” Bismarck, who has a habit of fucing bis enemies, | known and most popular in the collection of Bacchanalian songs 
thought differently, and every day that passes brings additional | called the ‘Commers-Buch.’ ‘The nature of this first effort of 
proofs that he was right. Von Miibler, however, continued to | Von Miihler’s muse may be gathered from the following stanzas :— 
govern the Church, the Universities, and the Schools. Meanwhile 

the storm of opposition rose higher and higher, and some unlucky | 
occurrences in connection with his administration of the fine arts | 
brought ridicule upon him as well as hatred. It was loudly | 
declared that, knowing nothing of art himself, he allowed his wife | 
to usurp his functions. Every number of Kladderadatsch con- | 
tained some caricature of ‘‘ Adelheid,” the ‘‘female minister.” | 
On one occasion, a picture of the Venus Anadyomene was hung at | 
the Exhibition in Berlin in close proximity to a ‘‘ Holy Family.” | In the sequel, the hero of the song, amazed and alarmed at finding 
Von Miibler, or, as was said, his wife, ordered its removal to another | the street, the houses, the pump, and even the moon itself in a 
part of the gallery, where it was placed in a worse light. ‘This | state of uproarious intoxication, considers it dangerous for a sober 
brought on him the enmity of the irritable race of artists, who | man to venture further, and returns to the shelter of his ‘“‘ Wirths- 
avenged themselves by caricatures and squibs, and added additional | haus.” 


* Gerad’ aus dem Wirthshaus nunt komm’ ich heraus, 
Strasse! wie siehst du mir wuderlich aus; 
Rechter Hand, linker Hand, Alles vertauscht 
Strasse, ich glaube wohl, du bist berauscht. 


Was fiir ein schief’ Gesicht, Mond! machst denn du! 
Ein Auge bat er auf, das Andere zu, 

Du wirst betrunken seyn, das seh’ ich hell, 

Schime dich, schiime dich, alter Gesell ’!” 
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The festival above mentioned was attended by all the alumni, | less religious and more political. The delegates who met last 
oldand young, of this celebrated seat of learning, by the most cele- | January at the Manchester Conference may well have seemed 
bated statesmen and men of science, and by the ‘ Princeps juven- | to an outside observer to have more than followed this advice. 
tutis’ himself, the Crown Prince, Friedrich Wilhelm. A banquet Hundreds of ministers and laymen, representing the most 
of 2,000 covers was held in the grand court of the Poppelsdorfer | zealous of religious communities, joined in demanding, with 
Schloss, at which the jovial spirit of the German student reigned |a vehemence which the most intolerant secularist could not 
supreme. Among the toasts was one, of course, to the great head | have exceeded, that religion should not be taught in the 





of the Educational Department, the Minister von Miibler, who 
acknowledged it in a long and unctuous speech, in which he urged 
upon his youthful friends the duties of industry, temperance, and 
obedience. Meanwhile, a message was sent from the upper table 


to the splendid band, which never fails on such occasions in Ger- | 


many. No sooner had Von Miibler sat down than high and loud 
rose the jovial melody of Von Miihler’s, ‘‘ G’rad’ aus dem Wirths- 
haus.” ‘Iwo thousand voices joined in the familiar song, which 
was sung throughout with enthusiastic gusto, and followed by 
repeated peals of laughter. The Crown Prince raised his glass, 
and bowing to the astonished Minister said, ‘This, I believe, is a 
compliment to you.” Von Miihler was not equal to the occasion, 
but looked crushed and angry, believing that the Prince himself 
had brought him into this somewhat painful and ridiculous posi- 
tion.* This was a joke, what followed was of a more serious 
character. Among the notable men present at the commemora- 
tion was Lipsius of Kiel. When he was presented to the Crown 
Prince by the Rector of the University, his Highness asked, ‘* To 
what faculty do you belong, Herr Professor ?”—‘' Theology, your 
Royal Highness.” And to what school ?” continued the Prince.— 
4‘§chleiermacher’s, linke Seite” (i.e., to the most advanced sec- 
tion of the most Liberal theological party), was the reply.”—‘ I 
am glad of that,” said the Prince; ‘‘sodo I.” Von Miihler was 
atanding by ! 

At a later period a theologian named Sydow, or Liscow (IT am 
aot sure which), was called to account by the Consistorium in Ber- 
fin for some opinions considered by Von Miihler and the orthodox 
party as heretical. The Crown Prince sent for Sydow and asked 
him if it were true that proceedings had been taken against him 
for such and such opinions, and on hearing it was so, said :— 
4*Then they must excommunicate me too, for I agree with you 
entirely.” ‘The proceedings were dropped. 

All this was mere skirmishing, but it made, no doubt, an un- 
pleasant impression on Von Miibler’s mind, and in November last 
the two came into more serious collision. Prince Friedrich Wil- 
helm was made Protector of the School of Art at Berlin, and in 


schools wherein the great bulk of the nation would soon have 
to be educated. We need not seek to show that in making this 
demand the Nonconformists were inconsistent with themselves. 
They had maintained, it is true, in former times that education 
must be the work of voluntary effort. But experience had proved 
to them that voluntary effort was unequal to the task ; and while 
they invoked the aid of the State, they might freely hold themselves 
at liberty to stipulate at the same time for conditions on which 
that aid was to be given. And yet there was something in the 
attitude which they assumed, in the language which they used, 
strangely at variance with all the traditions of Nonconformity. 
There must have been thousands of homes in which something like 
dismay was felt at the news that the whole energies of the ablest 
and moat eloquent of ‘*God’s people” were being devoted to the 
task of excluding religion from the education of the nation. 
Those to whom religion is everything, who are often jealous of 
secular knowledge, lest it should take the mind out of that 
frame in which religion is most acceptable, would hardly 
be reassured by the most logical exposition of the genuine 
principles of Nonconformity. That at any time the names 
of God and Christ should be forbidden sounds, that from 
any place the divine things which constitute the only reality of 
life should be banished, could not but seem monstrous. This was 
exactly what those who did not believe in God would wish for; 
how could it be sought by those whose one object was toserve Him? 

These doubts demanded satisfaction, and this satisfaction it is 
now sought to give them. I find in the current number of the 
British Quarterly Review the following words:—‘‘ The truth is, 
that the Nonconformists who affirm that the teaching in public 
schools should be rigidly secular differ from those who would 
introduce religious teaching, in the way of setting more rather than 
in the way of setting less store by the informing of the mind with 
religious truths and the training of the will to religious submission. 
an oe No man is competent to teach religious truth who is not 
| himself a religious mau. We cannot imagine a greater injury to 
| the spiritual interests of a school than that religious teaching should 





this capacity he asked Von Miibler to appoint an art councillor to | be part of its ordinary work, while the teacher is an uabeliever in 
assist him in his functions, at the same time expressing a wish that | revelation, or a man who is not himself spiritually enlightened. . . 
this assistant should be independent of the Minister, and respon-|. . . There is the highest authority for saying that ‘the natural 
sible to the ‘‘ Protector” alone. Von Miihler asked his Imperial | man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are 
Highness whether he had fixed on any particular person, and on | foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, because they are 
hearing the name of the Professor selected for the post he refused spiritually discerned.’” ‘To me, as doubtless to many of your 
to appoint him. The Prince then asked the Minister to choose | readers, this language is only too familiar. I have often been 
any whom he pleased, with the exception of A and B. Not very | shocked to see those whom I respected and loved drawing this 
long afterwards these very men, to whom the Prince objected, | hard line of separation between the converted and the unconverted, 
were appointed, and it was this affront to his son which is said | the spiritually enlightened and the spiritually dark, and claiming 
(with what truth I do not know) to have determiaed the Emperor | the power of distinguishing between the two; to hear them talk 


to yield at last to the general wish, and to dismiss the servant | habitually as if they and they alone were God's people, applying, 


whom he had so long upheld against the world in arms. 
Von Miibler has been succeeded by Falk, and the results of the 


for instance, to the Courts of Justice of their country words about 


| going “to law before the unbelievers” which St. Paul applies to 


change are sufficiently well known. It has been made a penal | the tribunals of the heathen. This phraseology has also, itis true, 


offence for the Catholic priests to use their pulpits for electioneer- 
ing purposes, or for inciting the people against the Government 
or individual opponents. The ‘Old Catholics” (Dullinger's 





been employed by some portion of the Evangelical party in our 
own Church, but the discipline which embodies it has been pecu- 


| liar to the Dissenting communities. ‘They only have demanded a 


party) have received countenance and support: and by the new | record of “ experiences,” requiring the proselyte to furnish or 


“. Schulaufsichtsgesetz”—which was carried by Bismarck against 
the united forces of the Ultramontanists and Protestant ‘Junkers ” 
—the clergy are deprived of their exclusive right to inspect the 
schools. Many similar measures are contemplated, of which we 
may say generally, that they aim at introducing a greater amount 
Of lay influence and agency into both school and Church. Of the 
vast importance of the change to Prussia and to Europe there can 
‘be no doubt; whether it is altogether desirable is another ques- 
tion ; and men in England, as in Germany, will rejoice or grieve 
at it, according to their political and religious views.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. C. P. 





SECULARISM AND PIETISM. 

(To THe Eprrorm OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
‘Sir,—Some months ago a new ally,—the Hon. Lyulph 
Stanley, if I not mistaken,—whom the leaders of the Libera- 
tion Society had called into their councils, told them that, if 
they wished their cause to prosper, they must make their agitation 


* The real culprit is said to have been the Minister yon der Heydt. 











| to this test. 


deputing experienced members of their own body to extract the 
details of the process of conversion; they only have refused 
communion to those who would not or could not submit 
But it seemed as if during the last twenty-five 
years a great change had been worked. There were not a few of 
the ablest and best among these communities who had taken to 
heart the teaching of the great man whom God has just removed 
from us, had learnt from him that the ‘‘ natural man” and the 
‘‘ spiritual man ” are not two distinct individuals, in one of whom 
the religious man recognizes himself, while he identifies the other 
with his neighbour; but two natures of the same man, both of 
which he sees, and grows wiser and better by seeing, to exist in 
himself. This was the impression given to the reader by the able 
essay which Mr. Guinness Rogers contributed to the first series of 
‘‘ Ecclesia,” and in which he showed himself distinctly averse to the 
practice of examining into the ‘“ experiences of conversion.” But 








it is not the impression that one gets from Mr. Dale's essay in the 
second series of the same name, or from the latest utterances 
of the chief organs of the party. The’progress made to a more 
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rational faith and a larger charity seems to be lost. The alliance | 
with secularism demands a stronger assertion of the principles of 
pietism. The consciences of the leaders, the fears of the followers, 
exact somnch. If they join with the unbeliever in shutting out 
the Bible from our schools, it is because they will not put that 
book into hands which are not clean with the holiness which they have 
themselves sealed. If they practically shut out religion from the 
life of a child, it is because religion can be taught only by the 
religious, and they cannot be sure that the teacher will satisfy | 
their tests. | 

The reviewer from whom I have quoted deprecates as the 
greatest possible injury to a school the teaching of religion by a 
man not spiritually enlightened. I cannot but think that the 
hard-and-fast line of a ‘‘rigidly secular” teaching which he and 
his party are anxious to enforce would be infinitely worse. For | 
will it not come to this, that we shall almost make it a necessity 
that the teacher of secular knowledge should be irreligious? Can 
you put a religious man into such a place, can you surround him 
with young creatures to whom all his heart is daily drawn out, 
and forbid him to say a single word on the subject of which that 
heart is full? And when the religious teacher has been shut out 
from our schools, 2nd one “rigidly secular” installed in bis place, 
can we flatter ourselves that the scanty hours which ministers 
and clergymen, already overburdened with work, can give to the 
teaching of holy things, and the influence of homes such as we 
know too many of our homes to be, will counteract his power ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., C. 








PHASES OF TRUTH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR."’) 
Sm,—The conflict of opinion which Professor Maurice’s writings 
occasioned compels any thoughtful mind to reflect upon the 
striking phenomenon presented by the variety of convictions 
entertained even by spiritual men on questions connected with 
spiritual truth. 

There is undoubtedly such a thing as a “lie,” to use St. John’s 
word,—something which, however closely adhering to and inter- 
mingling with the truth, is yet in itself false and mischievous, 
deserving no quarter from any one who believes that truth alone 
can sanctify. But does it follow that such a falsehood is neces- 
sarily involved, on one side or the other, whenever different views 
are taken of any religious subject ? I was lately sitting near the 
crystal fountain in the Sydenham Palace, when the sun shining 
upon it produced at a certain spot the appearance of a bright red 
ball of light. Accidentally leaning my head a little on one side, 
it became a beautiful emerald. Which was it,—red or green? 
Which was the truth and which the lie? Is there nothing of this 
kind in the reflections of the Sun of Righteousness from the 
* mirror ” of God’s Word, in which we now see it, as St. Paul says, 
‘‘enigmatically”? If a certain fact looks red to one person, and 
green to another, must one of them necessarily be looking at it | 
from a wrong point of view? If spiritual truth is admittedly too 
vast to be apprehended in all its aspects by any finite in- 
telligence, is it not likely that some of those aspects will 
be more specially suited to one miod and some to another? 
And may it not often happen that both of two contending 
parties are right in what they assert, and wrong in what they 
deny? Believe me, that it is from no wish to parade any dissent 
from your views in your own columns, if I beg permission to ex- 
press my deepest conviction that the common doctrine of Atone- 
ment, as expressed by its most intelligent advocates, is not only 
substantially true, but the only view of it which can ever be appre- 
hended by the minds, and consequently reach the hearts, of the 
great mass of mankind. But I cannot imagine for a moment that 
this view exhausts the mighty subject. There may be other 
aspects of it, which are better suited to some minds; which they 
can grasp, and draw inspiration from, although I cannot. 

To use a homely illustration,—one man’s bodily constitution 
requires more meat, another man’s more bread. But neither of | 
them can live on wood, still less on arsenic. Certain elements 
must enter into the composition of anything that can nourish the 
body, but those elements may be required by different persons in 
different proportions and in different forms. Bread and meat are 
phases of truth, because they contain those elements. Wood is a 
negative, and arsenic a positive ‘ lie.” | 

It is often, no doubt, far from easy to distinguish between a “lie” 
and a phase of truth beyond our own vision. But it is a great | 








help to see distinctly that there are those two things, so that we may | 
be on our guard against the danger on either side,—of sinning | 
against God's truth, or of sinning against His children. While we | 





seek tc to ** buy the truth and sell it not "—to buy it at any price, ang 
sell it at none—let us also remember that at best we only “know 
in part,” and that the very part of which we know least may be 
clearly seen and deeply valued by one who sits very near to us, 
and looks at it from but a slightly different angle. The founds. 
tion-stones of the New Jerusalem, seen in vision by St. John, 
were all of different colours, but on each was written the name of 
one of “ the twelve apostles of the Lamb.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
20 Warwick Square, S.W. SAMUEL Minton, 





THE REPAYMENT OF DEBI. 
(To THe EpiTorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Srr,—To those who feel the truth of Sir J. Lubbock’s argument, that 
at the present time of unexampled prosperity, when money is being 
in England made at a rate that would have astounded our fore- 
fathers, some more decided action should be taken to reduce our 


| Debt, but who at the same time agree with Mr. Vernon Harcourt 


that the poorer members of the community cannot bear more taxa- 
tion than that to which they are at present subjected, one course 
only appears clear, namely, the imposition of a graduated income- 
tax, the proceeds of all extra amounts imposed to be applied un- 
alterably to the extinction of the Debt. ‘The principle of gradua. 
tion is already recognised in the abatement of £80 on incomes 
under £300; why should not this principle be carried farther? 

The following calculations are made from statistics under 
Schedule D (incomes from trades and professions) for the year 
ending April 5, 1870:— 


Incomes per annum Amountedto Anextratax of Would realize 





From £1,000 to £3,000 ... £17,788,000 ... 2d.in the £ ... £148,233 
8,000 to 5,000... 7,547,000... 4d. — . 125,783 
5,000 to 10,000... 8,865,000... 6d. — 221,625 
10,000 to 50,000... 13,101,000... 8d. — 436,700 
50,000 & upwards.. 4,981,000 ...10d. — 207,541 

£1, 139,882 


From this total would have to be deducted the extra tax on 
incomes of Railways and other companies, and to it would be added 
the extra tax raised under schedules A (lands, tenements, &c.); 
C (annuities, dividends, &c.); and E (public offices).—I am, 
Sir, &c., B. 

[So far as regards principle, this is precisely the proposal we 
have urged.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE SCOTCH TENANCY LAW. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In an article that appeared in your journal last week, upon 
‘* Scotch Landlords and Land-Tenancy Laws,” the writer, in stating 
that ‘‘ both in England and Scotland buildings erected by the 
farmer are appropriated by the landlord, who does not require to 
give one shilling of compensation in return,” cannot be aware of 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament passed in the year 1851, 
expressly for the purpose of affording protection to the tenant 
against any such legal robbery. See 14 and 15 Vic., c. 25,8. 3. 
This Act, you will find, enables the tenant on quitting his occupa- 
tion, either to claim compensation from his landlord for any 
buildings or fixtures he may have erected, or to take them away 
with him—an alternative which is hardly ever permitted—the only 
condition to this privilege being that the tenant must, before 
building, obtain his landlord’s written consent for that purpose. 
Tenants, I believe, have largely availed themselves of the protection 
thus afforded, and the Act has had a very beneficial effect in 
advancing both the landlord’s and the tenant’s interests in property. 
I would here mention that the writer of the article in question 
appears totally to ignore the benefit arising to a tenant from local 
customs, which prevail, more or less, in every county, allowing 
compensation for drainage and management improvements. My 
anxiety that this great question, which undoubtedly demands 
legislation, should be laid before the country and discussed fully and 
impartially, in the interest of both landlord and tenant, is my 
motive in addressing you on this subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Boston, April 15. RicwarD W. MILLINGTON. 





MR. CONWAY ON “PRIESTLY FICTIONS.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
| Sir, —I find a question in the Spectator of April 13 which I beg 
to answer. You say, after alluding to a paper of mine in the 
| Theological Review, ** Why is Mr. Conway so hard upon what he 
| calls priestly fictions about a future life, while he himself asserts. 
immortality?” The priestly fictions, as I conceive them, are that- 
vice and virtue do not receive their just awards in this life. That. 
notion carries with it the idea that the great moral laws do not 
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vail everywhere, but are localized in some region reached 
¢hrough death. One can, I submit, believe in the continuation of 
existence after death, and yet hold that justice is done in each 
moment of time. Among the great truths which I have heard 
enunciated by the late Mr. Maurice, none seemed to me more 


| ations, from that time, especially since the panic? Limited 
| liability, its prizes, pains, and penalties, has been twisted into as 
/Inany shapes by the male novelists of the last score of years as the 
| debateable ground of love and marriage, and the delicate dilemmas 

of ladies with a husband or gentlemen with a wife over and 


impressively stated than that a true faith brought immediately above the canonical allowance, by the female writers of fiction. Next 
with it eternal life, while he who believes not is ‘condemned in number and severity to the tender complications which render 
already.” The idea that eternal life and death refer to the future | Mr. Trollope’s heroes so many Captain Macheaths without the 
and not to this life, seem to me priestly fictions.—I am, Sir, &c., | felony, come the pecuniary difficulties in which they involve 
M. D. Conway. | themselves, and the indefatigable novelist has produced almost 

Does Mr. Conway mean by his view that “ justice is done in as many varieties of the “‘ friend in the city” as of the male flirt. 
each moment of time,” that justice has nothing to do with the In this respect he has several imitators. Mr. Shand is one of 
relation between successive events? If he does, he holds what them. He has not had patience and discretion to keep to the tone 
seems to us & wholly unintelligible doctrine. If he does not, then | which rendered his first novel, Against Time, very agreeable 
he can hardly deny that the events of the future,—whether of this | Teading; but by adding violent energy, exaggerated description, 
life or the next,—may be necessary to work out the requisitions of perpetual conflict of emotions, and a flavour of crime and bullying 
divine justice. —Ep. Spectator.] tothe doings of an adventurer who has not originally any real 
excuse for adventuring, he produces an uopleasant impression, which 

there is nothing in the story or the minor characters sufficiently 
interesting to relieve. ‘There is no more hopeless endeavour for a 
novelist than the combination in one individual of romance and 





REV. F. D. MAURICE. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 





S1r,—References, such as appeared in the Spectator of the 13th 
inst., to the extraordinary influence that Mr. Maurice exerted 
over both strangers and friends might be multiplied. Perhaps I 
may add the testimony of one prematurely lost to science and to 


rascality, of sentiment and swindling, of that base love partly of 
gain and partly of excitement which makes a man do such things 
as Ralph Dacre does in the process of shooting the rapids. 
Meanness is a large element in such a combination, and 








meanness is the antithesis to all that creates a romantic interest. 
Such an interest may exist with faults as great, with even crimes, if 
their motive be passion, not calculation, but with this particular 
fault, it cannot exist. A man who tells lies about and for money 
cannot be made heroic, and a man whose chief object in life is to 
extract money from the pockets of other people, who do not 
suspect that his own are nearly empty, must be perpetually tell- 
ing lies of the smallest and most contemptible kind. This is an 
error for which no smartness can atone. 

Mr. Shand’s hero is a very poor creature, one whose faults claim 
no pity, whose fate excites no sympathy, and whose career has 
nothing to evoke even the perverted admiration we feel, 
in spite of ourselves, for a thorough-going scoundrel, for 
instance as Mr. Lever’s Grog Davis, who was absolutely fear- 
less, and who loved one human being, his daughter, with love 
which proved itself by self-sacrifice. But Ralph Dacre is a cur, 
though he makes his first appearance as a volunteer in the service 
of the Republic at Rome in 1849, and his final exit takes place 
Every now and then there comes an end, by general consent, | in a skirmish at Monte Rotondo, on the occasion of the last 
expressed in some occult way, not to be explained, but effective, | Garibaldian expedition. He is always shrinking from difficulties, 
to the use in works of fiction, of certain incidents or complications | always bullied by his confederates, always putting up with insult 
which have had a sufficiently long run to exhaust human | and menace, always losing his opportunities and shirking the 
patience. The heroine of a novel must not now be rescued, either | truth, A more contemptible person could not be encountered 
by the hero or by any other person, from drowning, or from being either in fact or in fiction, and the superlatives, in which his actions 


the world, “ the philosophical mathematician,” Professor Boole, of 


ir. Boole, in his last year, was for a considerable time resident 
a L ondon, prosecuting some scientific researches; and attended 
y then the chapel in Vere Street. In his correspondence 
"aid conversations he frequently dwelt on the hours he passed 
he ». ‘*I have never heard anything so instructive and impres- 
/ give as those Vere-Street services,” he more than once remarked ; 
and in my last conversation with him, he said, ‘‘ Be sure you get 
Maurice's ‘ Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament ;’ you will 
dind it a book invaluable for its suggestiveness.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Queen's College, Galway, April 16, 1872. T. W. M. 
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SHOOTING THE RAPIDS.* 








“gored” by a mad bull, (did any one ever see one, out of Old 
Smithfield ?) and two horsemen, of whom one is ‘* stalwart ” and 
the other of lesser stature, must never more be seen to take their | 
way together, at break of day, or eventide, in any direction what- 

ever, except that of the Ride. Even Miss Braddon would | 
hardly again venture on bigamy as a leading incident, and in short, | 
there has been a great moving of the old landmarks. Marder | 
holds its place steadily. It is wonderfully popular,—we wish 
some scientific person would explain, on philosophical prin- 
ciples, why? Almost everybody, especially everybody of 
the numerous world who read novels, would rather not 
See a murder committed, or be mixed up with the concomitants | 
of murder, and yet it ‘“‘draws,” as a stage house on fire | 
draws the patrons of modern drama. ‘The attraction of 

the gorgeous school is weak in comparison with it. Mrs. | 
Henry Wood’s murderers would require a whole chamber of 
horrors to themselves, and one can only hope she finds them as 
easy to forget as the rules of English grammar. We suspect 
if she were to slacken her supply of murderers people 
would not read her books. It is curious to observe how 
much murder there is in the ‘goody’ school of novels. 
People seem to think that though, of course, it is shocking, still, 
somehow, it is moral ; and that the object of Mr. Podsnap’s solici- 
tude, ‘‘the cheek of the young person,” is exempted from the 
dreaded blush on the score of homicide. Are not the public a little 
tired of the literature of swindling? Would they not like to 
pronounce the taboo against the style of adventurer of whom 
Montague Tigg was the prototype, who was magnified, 
elevated in position, and padded out as ‘“‘ Davenport Dunn,” 
and who has prevailed, with manifold additions and vari- 





* Shooting the Rapids. By Alexander [ 


nnes Shand, Author of “ Against Time,” 
&c. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1872. - 


\ 


| Against Time, but it is even more wasted. 


are narrated, when he is not revealing the secrets of his Foreign- 
Office secretaryship in order to rig the market, or betraying his 
trust and speculating away his sister’s fortune, are quite ineffectual. 
In vain theauthor asserts that “ with all his thought and his scheming 
prudence, there was a strong dash in his veins of the biood of the 
hare-brained adventurer. He has something of the type of the 
men who swept the gold-freighted galleons from the Spanish Main, 
and burst their way to the treasure-vaults of El Dorado, daring, 
covetous, and calculating by nature.” Ralph Dacre is merely a 
modern swindler, in whom we trace no resemblance to the Con- 
quistadores; and as a lover he is even more contemptible than in 
the other capacities whose duties he betrays. ‘The author is 
singularly unfortunate in his love-scenes. Perhaps he is conscious 
of this, for he makes them mercifully few, and assigns to the other 


| great motive-power, money, the larger place in the story of 


several remarkably worthless people. 

There is indisputable ability in this novel, as there was in 
To the curious in the 
intricacies of scheming, the career of the man who kept away from 
the fire after he had slightly burned his fingers, may possibly have 
been less attractive than the wholesale plunging of Ralph Dacre 
will prove, but the former is certainly better done, is a specimen 
of a better kind of art, though at the best not elevated, In 
Shooting the Rapids everybody who is not very bad is very stupid, 
and that is always a grave blemish in the artistic sense, as well ag 
a suggestive error in morals, Alice Dacre, of whose fortune 
Ralph Dacre, her half-brother, is trustee, is a common- 
place young person, without any elevation of character, whose 
notion of the responsibilities of wealth limit themselves to & 
pleasant conviction that she may let her milliners’ bills run up 


| without troubling herself about their amount, and that she may 
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give as many expensive knick-knacks to her friends as she chooses, 
and as they do not want. The episode of her love-affair with 
Mr. Bourke is profoundly uninteresting. It was perhaps 
a suspicion that the lovers, who kiss each other much 
too frequently, and have proportionately little to say, are 
decidedly dull, that induced Mr. Shand to introduce an inci- 
dent which should contribute a dash of modern chivalry to their 
flat and prosperous proceedings. Dragons being extinct and 
mad bulls forbidden, the handy and ubiquitous costermonger is 
summoned to insult hapless innocence, as it calmly sketches 
a sylvan scene from the top of a rustic stile; and, with a fine 
interpolation of popular politics, to declaim with the eloquent 
oaths of a low democrat against the order which the defenceless 
young woman of the upper classes represents on that occasion. 
OF course, Mr. Bourke is close by, and he fights the costermonger 
with Alice for the “ring.” Of course, blood tells, and Mr. Bourke 
is Victorious, though, we suspect, if in real life gentlemen ever do 
fight costermongers with their fists, the result is not so inevitably 
in their favour. ‘The combat is elaborately described, but the 
same thing was very much better done by the author of Sword 
and Gown a long time ago, and the incident does not gain by 
repetition. 

The praise generally accorded to his first work for vigour of 
style has, it seems to us, proved a snare to Mr. Shand, in the 
case of his second novel. It has led him to exaggerate vigour 
into violence, so to strain after point as to reach paradox, to 
overcrowd his scenes and over intensify his characters. His 
scoundrels, Dacre, Asgill, Gaboche, are great and busy scoundrels, 
but they get too many chances of scoundrelism, the chances are 
too big, and they goat them too vehemently. The sums which they 
extract from Dacre as chairman of the doomed bank are too 
large, and the securities deposited are too completely worthless. 
Dacre tells too many lies, and they are too big; his assumption of 
wealth is too snobbish, his tricks are too numerous, he is kept 
playing throughout the story at too many games for it to be possi- 
ble he could cheat in them all, and all at once. There is a touch 
of Mr. Lever’s exaggeration in this, but the touch lacks the light- 
ness of his. Mr. Shand has considerable powers of description, 
but he overtaxes them; he is always wanting to produce some 
bizarre effect of language, and the effect interferes with the ease 
and therefore with the pleasure of the reader. He knocks his 
phrases down with a sledge-hammer, he pounds his superlatives 
with a paviour’s rammer, and we cannot escape from the irritation 
of the noise, the sense of the exertion. We cannot help think- 
ing how, like the two LL.’s and Dr. Ginery Dunkle in Martin 
Chuzzlewit, he must ‘‘ache with the effort,” when, after several 
pages of gush and rush, of rattle and battle, of picture and point, 
descriptive of the Roman revolution of '48, he winds up with 
a sentence that embodies the faults of his style,—‘ At the head of 
the men of action Giuseppe Garibaldi, lowering his grand fore- 
head like a bull for the rush, panting then, as later, to launch 
himself recklessly on the power of France, and court in a sublime 
anachronism the fate of an insane Curtius.” A ‘‘ reckless” launch 
is a novelty among operations, and Garibaldi might fairly com- 
plain of the partisanship which within one sentence compares him 
to a bull, a ship, and a mad patriot, like a word in the children's 
game, ‘* What is my thought like?” 

When Dacre begins to find there is danger of his being found 
out, and that he naturally does not like it, the author describes 
the situation thus:—‘‘ He had taken a lease of an orchard of Dead- 
Sea fruit, which had showed fair enough to the world, but had 
filled his mouth with dust, and his breast with gall and bitter- 
ness.” And then, Ralph sighs, ‘‘as the disagreeable associations 
connected with the hollow mockery he had to play the chief part 
in came curdling up in his mind, like the thunder-turned cream 
to the surface of his tea.” These are mild specimens of his 








CAPTAIN BURTON'S “ ZANZIBAR."* 

In the preface to one of his books on African travel, Captain 
Burton says that he had intended to give the public some light 
reading, but was warned by his publishers that success was only 
to be insured by solidity. That advice has been followed ever 
since with painful fidelity, until one who began his literary 
career as a pleasant and entertaining, if somewhat flippant, writer, 
has now developed into a tedious and interminable bookmaker, It, 
is a remarkable feature of the present work that it retains all the 
faults of Captain Burton’s former style, although the old excuse 
for them is lacking. Some amount of levity was natural in an 
easy writer, and so long as we were amused we did not feel i¢ 
necessary to be very scrupulous as to the means employed for 
that purpose. But with the verbiage and heaviness which 
characterise his present writings Captain Burton unites a 
most offensive flippancy. Like the naval chaplain in one 
of Marryat’s novels who had formerly been a lieutenant, and 
who when excited or in action spoke and fought in a manner 
little befitting his sacred character, Captain Burton cannot get rid 
of all his old habits. It is fortunate that he still can describe 
vividly many scenes of travel and adventure, and that some of tha 
pictures he draws in this book are admirable. The first view of 
the island of Zanzibar, the account of the native town, the aspect 
of Zanzibar from the sea, the scenery of the East African rivers, 
and the description of a hippopotamus battue, form the most 
striking passages in Captain Burton’s volumes. Uanluckily, they 
are imbedded in a mass of superfluous matter, among rambling 
allusions to things and persons totally unconnected with the sub- 
ject, among sneers at men from whom Captain Burton differs and 
at opinions which he does not share, among disquisitions on 
manners and customs, sometimes relevant, often irrelevant, 
but always overlaboured. As there is no prospect of an 
extensive emigration to Zanzibar, it can hardly have been 
necessary for Captain Burton to give a particular enu- 
meration of all the diseases which are most prevalent. 
there, still less to enter into the most minute and most 
loathsome details on such a subject. The chief fault of other 
parts of his work is that the whole is so overlaid with extraneous 
matter as to make it impossible for us to follow him. More than 
once we feel quite at a loss to know where Captain Burton is and 
what he is doing. The frequent use of African names and words 
without any interpretation adds to our bewilderment. Captain 
Burton ought to remember that all men are not universal lin- 
guists, and that some allowance must be made for human 
imperfections. 

It is not, however, in this respect alone that Captain Burton 
appears to place himself above the ordinary level. - We do not 
underrate his claims as an indefatigable traveller, as a man 
of wide experience, and as a writer of ability. Yet these 
qualities do not entitle him to set himself up as an infallible 
arbiter in all matters, and to treat with lofty scorn those 
who have presumed to question his authority. The terms Captain 
Burton employs about Mr. Cooley and about ‘‘a certain Herr 
Augustus Petermann, of Gotha,” are arrogant in the extreme, 
yet this is not the most striking instance of Captain Burton’s 
mode of passing judgment. He says in his preface that the 
delay caused by his manuscript having gone astray has enabled 
him ‘to write with calmness and temper upon a theme of the 
most temper-trying nature”—in other words, on his relations. 
with Speke. It is true that in the present work there is a 
marked absence of such phrases as were used in Captain Burton's 
Lake Regions of Central Africa, and that Speke’s merits are to 
some extent recognised by his former companion. Yet the chapter 
devoted to Speke has more than one ungenerous taunt, and it ende- 
with a suggestion which may be unintended, but which, if so, 
needs some explanation. Captain Burton says that Speke, on the 


emotions ; generally “ the dash of the wild beast” rises in Ralph | day of his death, the day preceding that “ fixed for what silly 
when he is vexed, and he gives to a confederate of whom he is | tongues called the ‘Nile Duel,’” sat for some time in one 
afraid ‘‘a smile like winter sunbeams on the ice,” and a presure| of the sections of the British Association, seeing his old 
of the hand which he ‘‘ would have liked to have given to the | companion, but exchanging no sign of recognition, and appear- 
other’s windpipe.” When he has an unsatisfactory interview with | ing much changed in feature and expression after his severe 


an usurer, he ‘‘ grinds his teeth” and ‘‘ tugs at his watch,” while 
‘“* a smile like a spring sunset in Spitzbergen ”—a distant relative 
to the winter sunbeams on the ice, no doubt—* flickered on 
Mr. Barber’s clean-shaved, hard-cut, tight-screwed features.” 
Dacre does equally wonderful and spasmodic things when he goes 


to a ball, and at his desk during official hours he is really too | 


terrible. In fact, the river of his life is all rapids, and he is 
~ perpetually shooting them. 











labours and suffiriog. After a time he got up, saying, ‘‘I can’t 
stand this any longer,” left the room, and in three hours was @ 
corpse, perishing ‘“‘by the merest and most unaccountable acci- 
dent.” Captain Burton adds, ‘The calamity had been the more 
unexpected, as he was ever remarkable for the caution with which 
he handled his weapon. I ever make a point of ascertaining a 
fellow-traveller’s habits in that matter, and I observed that even 





* Zanzibar: City, Island, and Coast. By Richard F. Burton. 2 yols. London: 


Tinsley Brothers. 1872. 
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when our canoe was shaken and up-thrown by the hippopotamus 
he never allowed his gun to look at him or at others.” We have 
given Captain Burton’s own words, because we are loth to 
assign them a meaning. It may be that we are too subtle, 
and that nothing is further from Captain Burton's thoughts 
than the insinuation which we have detected. If that be so, 
we shall be ready to do him justice, and we frankly admit 
that Captain Burton’s outspoken habits do not accord 
naturally with such whispered suggestions. Whatever may be 
the subject on which he writes, or the opinion generally enter- 
tained about it, Captain Burton expresses himself with the same 
freedom. ‘Thus, & propos of the African practice of employing 
magicians to charm the weather, we have 2 sweeping condemna- 
tion of Christian theories about the Ruler of the Universe. ‘In 
civilisation,” says Captain Burton, ‘‘the last remnant of the 
barbarous belief is the practice of public prayer for rain, a process 
far less troublesome and not nearly so efficacious as planting 
trees and preserving the land from being disforested.” Again, 
we are told of a missionary who said with much simplicity that 
one of his converts ‘‘ was mentally prepared for Christianity by a 
long course of idiocy;” avd the death of a missionary from 
typhus fever, in spite of abundant stimulants, leads Captain 
Burton to contrast the Arab view of such an ending with ‘ the 
edification of the people round the Christian death-bed as set forth 
in the Missionary Intelligencer,” and to comment on this as ‘* not a 
little suggestive of the delusions in which even honest men 
can live.” Not content with kindly instructing us as to the 
fallacy of Christian tenets, Captain Burton throws new light on 
the question of slavery. 


resolved to throw off the African, and to kick away the ladder by 
which she had risen; while in other parts the slave trade 
“perished of itself” some five years ago. The effect of the 
American War is not even hinted at in this last sentence, while 
the first sentence does not take account of the depreciation of 
many of our West Indian estates, or of the opposition of the vast 
slave-trading interest, with the King at its head, to the Abolition 
movement. 

We turn with pleasure from this side of Captain Burton’s book 
toa part which we have already mentioned with praise, and we 
will endeavour, in the space which remains to us, to give an idea 
of his descriptions of scenery. Perhaps this will be done best by 
one or two quotations, as we should only spoil Captain Burton's 
pictures by reproducing them on a smaller scale. Here is his first 
view of the island of Zanzibar :— 


“Truly prepossessing was our first view of the then mysterious 
island of Zanzibar, set off by the dome of distant hills, like solidified 
air, that form the swelling outline of the Zanzibar coast. Earth, sea, 
and sky, all seemed wrapped in a soft and sensuous repose, in the 
tranquil life of the Lotus-eaters, in the swoon-like slumbers of the 
Seven Sleepers, in the dreams of the Castle of Indolence. The sea of 
purest sapphire, which had not parted with its blue rays to the atmo- 
sphere—a frequent appearance near the equator—lay basking, lazy as 
the tropical man, under a blaze of sunshine which touched every object 
with a dull burnish of gold. The wave had hardly energy enough to 
dandle us, or to cream with snowy foam the yellow sand-strip which 
separated it from the flower-spangled grass, and from the underwood of 
dark metallic green. The breath of the ocean would hardly take the 
trouble to ruffle the fronds of the palm which sprang, like a living 
column, graceful and luxuriant, high above its subject growths, The 
bell-shaped conyolvulus (Ipomza Maritima), supported by its juicy bed 
of greenery, had opened its pink eyes to the light of day, but was lan- 
guidly closing them, as though gazing upon the face of heaven were too 
much of exertion. The island itself seemed over-indolent, and unwilling 
to rise; it showed no trace of mountain or crag, but all was voluptuous 
with gentle swellings, with the rounded contours of the girl-negress, 
and the brown-red tintage of its warm skin showed through its gauzy 
attire of green. And over all bent lovingly a dome of glowing azure, 
reflecting its splendours upon the nether world, whilst every feature 
was hazy and mellow, as if viewed through ‘woven air,’ and not through 
vulgar atmosphere.” 


From a long description of river scenery, which we should be | 
glad to transfer bodily to our columns, we take a moonlight | 


picture :— 
“The moon rained molten silver over the black foliage and the huge 
fronds of the Devil’s Dates (Raphias); the stars gleamed like golden 


lamps hung unusually high in the limpid air, and Venus, the beautiful, | 


glittered diamond-like upon the pure front of the firmament. The 
fireflies rose in a scatter of sparks—' a shower of fire’ Southey bas it— 
now all shone out simultaneously through the dark; then the glow 
melted away, as if by concerted impulse, amidst the glooms of the 
ground. At our feet rolled the black waters of the creek; in the 


jungle wild beasts roared fitfully ; Leviathan and Behemoth crashed 
through the bush, and the night breeze mingled softly-sighing sounds 
with the murmurs and the gurgling of the stream. About midnight, 
when the tide flowed strong, we resumed our way. The river tien 
became a sable streak down the avenue of lofty trees except where a 
bend suddenly opened its mirrory surface to the reflection of the moon, 
and stretched it before us like a silver ribbon. 


The deep roar of the 


He says that the reason of its being | 
abolished by England was that the country, ripe for free labour, 





hippopotamus, the snorting, and the occasional blowing sounded close to 
our stern, and the crew begged me to fire for the purpose of frightening 
a certain pernicious ‘rogue’ whose villanies had gained for him the 
royal title of ‘Sultan Mamba,’ or King Crocodile: now we heard the 
splashing of the huge beasts, as they scrambled over the shoals; then 
they struggled with hoarse grunts up the miry, slippery banks which led 
to fields and plantations; then, again, all was quiet as the grave.” 

The mention of hippopotamus in this passage brings us to 
Captain Burton’s account of a grand hunt which he held on the 
river Pangani, and in which he and his companion seem to have 
done great execution. We have a vivid description of the huge, 
unwieldy creatures diving and swimming under water to avoid 
the deadly rifles; of the smooth water every now and then undu- 
lating and swelling & gros bouillons (to use the expression applied 
in Phédre to the wave which bore the monster sent to punish 
Hippolytus) so as to make a way for the large square head; of 
the instant discharge of a rifle, and of the crimson patches and 
bright bubbles which dotted the surface of the river. Captain 
Burton, who speaks with enthusiasm of ‘ glorious Gordon 
Cumming,” is of course indifferent to any charge of butchery, 
and if there was a great waste of hippopotamus life, at 
all events one dangerous brute, the ‘‘ Sultan Mamba” 
of the last quotation, was arrested in its career of de- 
struction. One detail, however, in the battue is almost 
tragic, and even Captain Burton seems to be touched by it, 
if we rightly interpret the use of such a phrase as the “little 
kid’s head ” :— 

“ At last the small canoe ventures upon another experiment. A 
baby hippo., with the naiveté natural to his age, uprears his crest, 
doubtless despite the maternal warning: off flies the crown of the little 
kid’s head. The bereaved mother rises for an instant, viciously regards 
the infanticide, who is quietly loading, snorts a parent’s curse, and 
| dives as the cap is being adjusted. Presently a bump, a shock, anda 
| heave, and the bows of the barque are high in the air. Bombay, 

describing a small parabola, lands in frog-position upon the enraged 

brute’s back. My companion steadies himself in the stern; happily 
| the Kiboko had not struck out with the forearm, nor torn off the gun- 
| wale with ber mighty jaws: he sends a ball through her sides as, with 
broad dorsum hunched up and hogged, like an angry cat, she advances 
for a second bout. Bombay scrambles into the monoxyle, and nothing 
daunted, paddles towards the quarry, which funks and bolts till nothing 
is visible but a long, waving line of gore. With a harpoon we might 
have secured it; now it will feed, with ‘speck’ and musky meat, the 
Washenzi or the crocodiles.” 
Passages such as those we have quoted will show that Captain 
Burton’s hand has not lost its cunning. If only when he next 
writes he will forget the advice given him by the publishers of 
his former book, and accept instead that given him by one of the 
detested race of critics, we think he will have reason to be grateful 
to us, and we shall certainly be grateful to him. 














THE MOUNTAIN.* 
Ir is a question which every reader must decide for himself how 
far a translator and his publishers are justified in turning a book 
fitted for being taken up and read into one fitted only for lying 
on a table and being looked at. La Montagne, in the original, is 
in the usual convenient form of French light literature, a form 
which it is much to be wished we could oftener take example from 
in this country. It is an unpretending volume, in good, clear 
print, but otherwise of almost severe simplicity in its outward 
apparel, which makes no scruples at going into a pocket, is light 
in the hand on a journey, and altogether invites familiarity. In the 
process of translation it has become an English picture-book, stiff 
with gilding and glazing, imprisoned in thick, heavy boards, and in- 
stinct from its birth with the solemnities of a respectable drawing- 
room table. For our own part, we may as well say outright that 
we reckon all such works amongst Charles Lamb’s books which are 
no books. ‘The illustrations distract us if we try to read the text, 
and the text dazzles us if we try to look at the illustrations. And 
then how can a thing be called a book which one cannot 
possibly read without a flat surface to lay it on? ‘Truly an 
author whose words are put into these trammels must speak 
| with the tongues of men and of angels before we can give him 
la fair hearing. However, we believe that there are people who 
| like large picture-books with heavy bindings. We do not under- 
| stand their esthetic position, any more than that of others who stild 
| take pleasure in seeing large joints on their tables, but we suppose 
| they must be provided for. M. Michelet’s brilliant writing—too 


| brilliant frequently to bear much thinking over—seems to us 
| especially congenial to the aitiness of a paper cover, and propor- 
tionally incongruous with the solidity of blue and gilt cloth. 
| Moreover the style, which is often extraordinary in the French, 


comes to border on insanity in English. In saying this we do 











* The Mountain. From the French of Michelet. With 54 


Illustrations, from 
Designs by Percival Skelton. London: T. Nelson and Sons. 1872. 
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not blame the translator, who could not have avoided this effect 
without running into the much worse course of weakening the 
author by paraphrase. Indeed, he has every now and then molli- 
fied the excessive abruptness caused by M. Michelet’s passion for 
the figure of speech called by grammarians asyndeton, and in plain 
English leaving out all the conjunctions. We have only two things 
to say against him. The first is that his translation, though well writ- 
ten and generally faithful, sometimes falls into surprising mistakes 
in dealing with particular idioms of the French language, e.g., halted 
now and then for s'arrétait & temps. The second thing is that he 
has added too many notes of his own. ‘The whole scope of the 
book presupposes a certain amount of general knowledge in the 
reader, and there is nothing to be gained by putting here and 
there at the foot of the page scraps of guide-book information, 
and even more rudimentary matters. For instance, there are to 
ope paragraph two notes to tell us who Benvenuto Cellini and 
Claude were (the name of the latter, by the way, is written 
*¢ Claude Lorraine,” with a perversity really inexcusable when the 
right spelling was plain to see in M. Michelet’s own text). Still 
less do we care to know that the translator does not appreciate 
Claude’s painting. M. Michelet writes in a kind of dashing short- 
hand, and there is no middle course between leaving him to speak 
for himself and writing a running commentary on things in general. 

For M. Michelet’s Za Montagne is concerned with a great many 
other matters besides mountains. It might be not unfairly 
described as a panegyrical discourse on the Earth, written for the 
most part under the influence of mountain scenery. M. Michelet 
is never weary of personifying and adoring the earth and the 
forces of nature in all possible aspects. The trees of the forest 
are to him living fellow-creatures. When he describes their 
battles in defence of the mountain whose flanks they guard against 
the winter storms, it is not natural history, but a dramatic romance. 
But he reaches the climax of idealism when he gives his experience 
of a mud bath at Acqui,—‘‘ the divine mud which saved me.” 
These were his impressions on the first sight of the bubbling 
reservoir :— 

“T fixed on this black living earth a serious gaze. I said to it:— 

“Dear common Mother! Weare one. From you I came, and to youl 
return. Tell moe, then, frankly, your secret. What is your hidden toil 
in the profound shades, whence you send up this warm, powerful, 
Tejuvenescent soul, to make me live again? What do you there ?’— 
«What thou seest; what I am doing now under thine eyes.’ She spoke 
distinctly, in a somewhat low, but a gentle, and plainly a maternal voice. 
Men exaggerate her mysteries. Her work is simple and obvious in 
these regions, where, so to speak, she performs the function of the 
eun.”—[ Not so: but ‘ operates in the light of day’: the Fr. is fonctionne 
au soleil. } 
M. Michelet goes on to describe the immersion. For the first 
few days his feelings were vaguely delicious. Gradually he became 
able to distinguish successive stages of ecstasy : in the first quarter 
of an hour, calm reflection : in the second, an absorption of all other 
thought in the one idea of Terra Mater, ending in a consciousness 
of complete identity with Earth :— 

“The buried body was happy, and it wasI. The head, which 
remained unburied, lamented, and was no longer I; at least, I thought 
so. Such was the perfect marriage, and more than the marriage, 
between me and the Karth! One might more fitly have called it an 
exchange of nature. I was Earth and she was Man. She had taken 
upon her shoulders the weight of my infirmities and my sins; while I, 
in becoming Earth, had assumed her life, warmth, and youth.” 

Not long after this comes a digression much in the same spirit 
on the great continents of the Eastern and Western hemispheres, 
which is brought in under the head of ‘** Ses Deux Grandes Mon- 
tagnes appelées Continents.” The earth is here ‘‘ce bel et 
prodigieux étre beau dans son élan harmonique—expansif 
et contenu—vers la lumiére, l’amour, la vie.” Its motions in its 
orbit, its electrical, oceanic, and atmospheric currents, are all 
spoken of as vital processes. The American continent is “ ce 
superbe dragon, enflammé, qui dompte les mers,” 

These few characteristic passages may give some notion of 
M. Michelet’s manner, but nothing short of looking through 
the book itself will show the reader what a variety of subjects 
he has touched upon. 
of Java, the pastrycooks of the Engadine, all came under the 
illumination of his Parisian lime-light. We return to the portion 
of the work which is more immediately concerned with mountains. 
The first sight of a glacier is not uncommonly disappointing. M. 
Michelet’s impression on looking out from his hotel at Grindel- 
wald was extremely unfavourable. At first it seemed to be coming 


right in at the window. ** Vraiment, rien de plus formidable. C’était | 
un chaos lumineux qui semblait tout prés déji des vitres, voulait 
entrer.” It waslike a constellation bursting on the earth. When he 
saw that it was really not so close, it appeared no longer so 
terrible, but still monstrous, ugly, and insolent. 


‘Tl faut voir 


The aurora borealis, the volcanoes | 


ces objets de loin. De prés, sans vaine poésie, rien ne semblait 
plus grossier, plus apre, plus rude.” Of course this impression 
was modified afterwards, and M. Michelet goes on to talk of the 
glaciers in civil terms enough. Amongst other things, he men. 
tions the curious fact that popular tradition in the Alps told of a 
glacial epoch before it was recognized by science. But he doeg 
not seem to have acquired any real love for the glaciers, and he 
| has a profound contempt for all Alpine climbers later than Sang. 
}sure. This is M. Michelet’s notion of modern mountaineers :-— 
“Tl faut entendre la-dessus ceux qui en savent les plus, les guides, 
| qui les hissent J&-haut, qui pour quelque argent leur donnent ce plaisir 
| de gloriole, qui jusqu’aux glaciers leur portent les mets, les vins, leg 
liqueurs. Ils content avec quel danger ils dirigent & la descente ceg 
grands marmots, ivres, troublés, leur taillant des escaliers, posant chaque 
fois le pied, souvent ne pouvant s’en tirer qu’en les portant & la lettre, 
les enlevant dans les bras.” 

We do not know from what sort of guides M. Michelet hag 
derived his information, but we do know that a quarter of an 
hour’s talk with any of the leading men either of Chamouni or the 
Oberland, or half-an-hour’s inspection of the Journals of either 
the English or the Swiss Alpine Club, would have told him 
a very different story. His description may be true of certain 
tourists who rush to Mont Blanc or Monte Rosa, insist on 
being taken up without any previous training, and never go 
near a mountain again. No doubt many persons do undertake 
these and more difficult expeditions with very confused notiong 
as to what is required of them, but M. Michelet is grossly 
deceived when he gives an exaggerated account of sucht 
exceptional cases as if it applied to all Alpine climbers imdise 
inately. It is no less absurd to suppose that all a traveller Ba 
do to surmount a considerable pass or peak is to let bimse 
carried by the guides, than to run into the opposite error e- 
sumption, and fancy that amateur travellers can ever hope to ‘ival 
the guides on their own ground. The relation between’ guide 
and travellers who have learnt to know and trust one another ig 
very different from that between a porter and a bale of goods. 
However, we must not be too hard on M. Michelet. We cannot 
expect a sympathetic understanding from one who has never 
known the delights of the higher regions; and perhaps M. 
Michelet wrote under provocation. He may have been ex- 
asperated by people bustling about in small inns with big 
boots and ice-axes, or he may have met tourists of the 
wrong sort, who think it shows a true mountaineering spirit 
to appear at table d’héte unwashed and collarless, and talk 
in a loud voice all dinner-time (carefully omitting to mention 
the guides) of the number of steps cut in their last ascent. And 
he has some remarks which are really fine on the moral effect of 
mountain scenery. Possibly he may even yet come to believe that 
there are more than two or three Englishmen (‘‘ Un Tyndall, deux 
ou trois noms honorés, ne peuvent faire illusion”) who can be 
trusted to set foot on the Alps without profaning them. 

















THE STORY OF A SHOWER.* 

Tne story of which the name appears in the foot-note is “ by 
the Author of Misrepresentation,” who illustrates the subject of her 
last novel by the title of her present one; for instead of getting 
the story of a shower—which suggested to us pleasant wanderings 
in April weather, over the varied beauties of different countries, 
looking down, with a presiding fairy and ‘‘ the man that holds 
the watering-pot,” from a rain-fringed cloud, on its own shadow 
flitting over hill and dale, aud lookiug back on the brighter track 
left behind us by its refreshing waters—we have only an ordi- 
nary tale of humanity ; the consequences, to some limited extent, 
of a pouring rain, for which “shower” is a scarcely adequate 
expression. 

Physiologists tell us that in food we require “ bulk” as well 
as “nourishment,” and that for this end something cheap and 
“filling at the price” will do. ‘That bran or even sawdust ig 
better than nothing for this purpose. Miss Anna Drury and her 
class of writers fill the humble place of purveyors of “ bulk” to 
| the consumers of novels. Rising superior, however, to innocuous 
| and tasteless sawdust, they generously provide an article which 


| may be said—viewing their efforts in a liberal spirit—to supply 


both nourishment and stimulus, a sort of macaroni and cheese, or 
| what goes by that name in families where the desire for economy 

disguises itself under an ostensible anxiety for the children’s diges- 
|tion. There is the correct moral tone and the poetically just 
| dénouement to represent the nutritious and useful macaroni, and 
| the soupgon of piquancy added by the faint effort at sensationalism, 


| will fairly stand for the parsimonious gratings of cheese and the 











* Zhe Story of a Shower. By Anna H. Drury. London: BR. Bentley and Son. 
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residue in the lid of the pepper-caster generously superadded by 
the treasure of an economical cook. Were it not for these modest, 


and certainly not too successful attempts to excite the palate, 


these literary productions would scarcely rise above the rank of 
what we used, as children, to designate as “ poorly puddings”; not 


because the puddings themselves were out of health—though 
their constitutions, we too often noticed with sadness, were want- 
ing in tone and vitality—but because they were prescribed for 
our childish ailments by the skilful doctor, unwilling, no doubt, 
to risk relapse by a too speedy throwing into the system of mutton 
chops, and preferring, at the sacrifice of his valuable time, to go 
on the ‘‘ slow and sure” principle. As we grew bigger, we pre- 
ferred to incorporate ‘‘ bulk” in less simple forms, and we are 
scarcely likely in the region of intellectual food to return to 
them now, even when Miss Anna Drury herself is the fair 
caterer. 

We can, however, say this much for Miss Drury, that she is 
more at home in the manufacture of the nourishment than of the 
stimulating ingredients,—in Huntley and Palmer's than in Crosse 
and Blackwell’s establishment. In her present story, Margaret and 
Godfrey, the cousins who ultimately marry and live happily, if not 
original, are at least agreeable and natural, except when each of 
them, in turn, shows lamentable softness in being taken in,— 
Margaret by the brother Cawdor, who assumes the réle of reformed 


rake; and Godfrey by the sister, Fanny Fenlake—to continue, | 


the pretty alliteration—the fair, but frail and felonious female of 
the fiction. Blanche Noel, too, and her gallant uncle, Sir Dugald 
Macleod, are a pleasant picture of affection and principle. Indeed, 
the only touch in the book that is not strictly common-place is the 
oppression felt by the dying girl under the weight of responsibility 
imposed by the large fortune which has lately fallen to her care. 
The construction of villains is not natural to the good and kindly 
authoress. While she describes the noisy and cheerful, but ex- 
travagant and untidy home of Margaret and Godfrey ; the indo- 
lence of the good-natured mother, whose ideal of comfort it is to 
be let alone and to ‘rest her eyes,” as she happily denominates 
incessant naps; the unconscious love of managing and of being 
required and looked up to of the indefatigable and unselfish 
Margaret ; the generous, sanguine Godfrey, disgusted with the 
huggermugger of his home, when Margaret’s eye is withdrawn, 
but helping her to pet his mother and spoil his sisters ; while she 
keeps to this it is all very well—it is even a lively description of a 
healthy, careless, ordinary family, with one ruling spirit in it who 
would rather work herself than teach others how to supply her 
place, and so render herself less necessary to those she 
loves. But when she introduces the sensational element she 
fails, and the book becomes utterly common and fourth-rate. 
Fanny Fenlake herself loves information and property, and goes 
to gentlemen’s desks and ladies’ dressing-cases in the pursuit of 
her vocation. This leads to temporary difficulties, but as a simple 
method of helping the true heroine out of them, Fanny is 
also a somnambulist, and in this capacity impotently reveals 
to Margaret to whom the inquiring mind and acquiring 
fingers belong. Then there is a lady’s-maid, one Mrs. Battle, 


aunt and her numerous retainers, the children. Fanny conceives 
the happy idea of bringing over her brother Cawdor—the ostenta- 
tiously repentant reprobate already referred to—to make love 
to Margaret in his character of interesting invalid. Here, 
again, is an opening, and it begins well. Fanny and he take 
rooms in the same house with Margaret, and are soon spong- 
ing upon her for their entire expenses; then Cawdor borrows 
a considerable sum—eighty guineas or thereabouts—for an 
unhappy Frenchman who has been at the gaming-tables and 
will immediately cut his throat. We pass over the transparent 
improbability of her lending it—for Margaret knew the more than 
doubtful antecedents of the Fenlake family—but having done so, 
Miss Drury recoils from what she finds herself in for, in respect of 
Cawdor’s villanies thus encouraged ; so that very night she brings 
him home drunk from the gaming-tables, and arranges for 
Margaret to let Cawdor in, and for Cawdor to let the truth out. 
Finally, we have a Major Horsman, who arrives to bully Cawdor 
| into paying him a gambling debt. He knows all sorts of secrets 
| of Cawdor’s past life, and seems going to be interesting, and to 
lead Cawdor a sad dance in his pursuit of the heiress ; but the very 
| next day Miss Drury gets alarmed, and she bundles out Major 
| Horsman and with him the frail Fanny, so that we are now rid of 
‘all the dangerous elements of the story ; and Godfrey, who has 
| long seen through Miss Fanny, is free to offer his hand to his 
good and excellent cousin, from whose chronic rheumatism the 
baths of Kaisersruhe have now released her. 

The most successful scene in the book is undoubtedly that in 
which Fanny—whose coaxing, vain, insincere character, as distin- 
guished from her conduct, is really skilfully drawn—presents 
herself with her little maid at Godfrey’s home; and the most 
humorous touch is Fanny’s comparison of it to a nest, and her 
proposed mama-in-law to a bird. Miss Fenlake, before her 
arrival, writes fondly of her desire to find herself under Mrs. 
Woodward’s wing, and her daughters tell the latter that 
she will have to stretch it ‘‘out pretty wide to cover her new 
nestling,” and the maids object to the trouble of making the neat 
comfortable for ‘‘ the affectionate and grateful bird.” 

‘The visitor arrived, and it was at once evident that Mrs. Woodman’s. 
wing would be kept a little on the stretch, as the fly was full of boxes, 
and Miss Fenlake had brought her ‘ maid’—a small sharp-eyed child of 
fourteen, dressed in clothes that had evidently been made for and well- 
worn by somebody twice her age. This attendant having been care- 
lessly desired to ‘see to everything herself,’ Fanny hastened to throw 
herself into as many arms as were open to receive her, and age 
had no reason to complain of the hospitality of her welcome. The g 
were pleased with the novelty, and the children rejoiced in the bustle, 
and escape from lessons; Mrs. Woodman, though not equal to meeting 
her in the hall, sat in serene benignity on the sofa, ready to fold her 
wings over her when required; and Margaret, after the first civil 
greetings, rendered her loyal service by attending to her maid and her 

roperty. A decided difference of opinion between ‘ Amelia’ and the 
| driver, with regard to his fare and gratuity, having been with difficulty 
| prevented from exploding into a lively quarrel, he departed without 


| 

















| 


| offering to convey the baggage upstairs, and the number of articles 

| piled together looked rather formidable. Amelia, however, drily 

| observed that they were not so heavy as they looked. ‘ We fills ’em up 

| 88 Wo goes along,—but there’s none on ‘em full yet;’ and she proved her 
assertion by the ease with which she lifted the largest.” 





of the snake-like kind, whose lady wakes frequently—very | Tho way in which Fanny immediately proceeds, under cover of a 
frequently, yet without being excited to definite suspicion— compliment on the homeliness and unpretendingness of every- 
to a consciousness of a rustling dress and a gently closing thing, to depreciate all that her hostesses had fondly hoped 
door. Here is the authorized agent for all sorts of successful would look rather stylish than otherwise, is also amusing and 
mischief and dire calamity to her confiding mistress; but in| 1: and th 3 i i 

;, “dh . é good; and the quarrel at the first game of croquet, in which an 
Drury’s ingenuons hands even this specious-tongued, dark- ‘* enfant terrible ” discovers her cheating, and insists on fixing it 
= oe is innocuous,—she can only be looked at, not used. ‘upon her, is described with spirit. A propos of the children’s 
. : ote once to steal a note from under Blanche Noel’s pillow, | almost rough rectitude, inculcated by their brother Godfrey—who- 
pe ae rancor peta in po Bie 7 not find | first slackens in his allegiance to the pretty Fanny = — 
_ - e a any mischie aul. er daughter and promis- | her utter want of common honesty—there is a needlessly cra 
et = — egg ag gl hs as cece ar incident. A little sister Lucy has been eavesdropping, and soon = 

- #y the way, useful as she might be expected to be tO | tumbles over a precipice; in her illness her great trouble is the 

such a one as her young mistress, we question the probability of | recollection of this aie and a desire to see Godfrey and to confess 
the fashionable Fanny taking for her maid a child of fourteen, in | to him; but when Godfrey arrives it is too late, and we have 
clothes big enough for her mother, when she went on her first visit | neither the consolation to the little creature of forgiveness and a 
to her lover's home, anxious to produce a striking impression of her farewell kiss, nor to the reader of her recovery ; although no pur- 
very superior social position. Even the clever Amelia, however, in pose of the story is served by killing her, unless it is to gain am 
Miss Drury’s remorseful hands, has to go over to the enemy and average of one death-bed scene per volume. 
become a devotee of Margaret's; and we have yet another instance | These are the sort of stories—with a very weak, improbable, 
or two of the fear with which Miss Drury beholds the Frankensteins | : baat . ol ; 
she has created, and hastens to mie them powerless. When | eee prt dieesd yee oe Geen os a 
Miss Noel is dead and has left all her fortune to Margaret—to | them to reveal and ne i their own individuality in dialogue— 
peacacion of co tan tay of tha “chown” whee do met too] eee | ea bes ho wmadlg A Genie ane 
. : ’ we have only to rejoice that it is not, as a rule, dangerously 
interesting strangers, and lent her cloak to Blanche and her | i " iship 
umbrella to Sir Dugald Macleod—Margaret goes to some — ane pot va gua aie . 
German baths to recover her health, taking with her her indolent | 
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JERUSALEM.* 
‘THERE are advantages, it is to be presumed, in a rhetorical title. 
Otherwise it would have been as well if what is a very useful and 
complete work had been described in such a way as to give a clear 
notion of its contents. As a matter of fact, Messrs. Besant and 
Palmer have given us the history of Jerusalem from the Cruci- 
fixion down to the present time. It is not in dealing with the 
two periods which their title suggests, periods already familiar to 
most readers, but in a very clear and interesting view of events 
and persons less known, but scarcely less important, that the 
especial value of their book is to be found. The story of 
the Great Siege cannot indeed be told with success to any 


reader who knows Josephus. With what breathless interest did | 


* one on Sunday afternoons in years long past read and re- 
read those wonderful pages! ‘The story never grew stale. The 
mighty voice coming from the Temple, and the armies seen 
to battle in the skies, always stirred the same thrill of 
awe; and the Jews, fighting desperately against the overpower- 
ing foe, roused one’s sympathy as, on a week-day, did Hector and 
his Trojans. For Josephus was a “Sunday book;” that class, 
among which there were few which even pretended to be interest- 
ing, now includes almost every kind of entertaining literature, and 
Josephus has been driven out by newer competitors for favour; 
but we would warrant that any sensible youngster, deprived by 
chance of his Good Words or his Sunday Magazine, would find 
more than a substitute in the old Jewish historian. But if here 
our authors appear, not by any fault of their own, to some dis- 
advantage, they soon set themselves right. Of Jerusalem, in the 
period of comparative splendour which it enjoyed while Syria still 
belonged to the Emperors of the East, there is, from the paucity 
of materials, little to be said. The Mohammedan conquest pre- 
sents a more fertile subject, including, as it does, both the 
actual capture of the city by Omar and its state under vari- 
ous masters of the same faith up to the establishment of the 
Christian kingdom under Godfrey in A.D. 1099. The Moham- 
medan rule was, on the whole, singularly tolerant and even 
just, offering a curious contrast to the policy of contemporary 
Christian States. Omar himself granted to the Christian popula- 
tion, though it was entirely at his mercy, terms which it is 
difficult to imagine any European ruler of the time conceding to 
an heretical or unbelieving foe; and Sophronius, the patriarch, 
though he could not help identifying the conqueror, and that in 
his presence, with the ‘‘ abomination of desolation spoken of by 
Daniel the prophet,” would have probably found himself treated 
with far less respect by the representatives of Western Christianity. 
** The Christians,” it was stipulated, ‘‘ shall enjoy security both of 
person and property; the safety of their churches shall be, moreover, 
guaranteed; and no interference is to be permitted on the part of the | 
Mohammedans with any of their religious exercises, houses, or in- | 
stitutions.” Regulations indeed, humiliating though not oppressive, | 
were added to secure the safety and supremacy of the conquerors ; 
yet there was certainly toleration, and here Christendom was at | 
least nine centuries behind the Caliph (the date of the capitulation 

is 632), and indeed, as far as a great part of it is concerned, has 

not come up with him yet. There were, it is true, occasional 
changes in policy ; after the victories of Nicephorus Phocas, for in- | 


stance, and his successor, there was a bitter persecution of the | 
Christians, and now and then there would rise up a fanatic like 
Hakem, who, however, was scarcely more ferocious in his treat- | 
ment of Jews and Christians than he was in dealing with the | 
Sunnis or orthodox party of his own faith. But, on the whole, 
the Christians lived in security and peace. Nothing could be a| 
more signal proof of the exemplary behaviour of the dominant race | 
than what happened about the middle of theninth century, when the | 


skill by Messrs. Besant and Palmer. Like many things in medigya} 
history, it presents a strange conflict between probability anq 
evidence. The numbers are staggering ; the sum of total misery 
endured by the multitudes which for two centuries kept on stream. 
ing in thousands to the East and returning to the West in tens is 
almost too awful for belief. The quarter of a million which flocks 
after Peter the Hermit dwindles to three thousand while the Holy 
Land is still hundreds of miles away! Fifty thousand boys and girls 
go on what is called ‘*The Children’s Crusade,” and but a few scores 
of them return ; and, strangest fact of all, no one in Europe, as 
|} our authors remark, seems to have cared! All this and much 
more, the most marvellous medley of the ludicrous and the terrible, 
not, of course, without an element of the heroic, will be found in 
this volume ; much of it has been gathered from sources not easy 
of access, and the industry and ability with which it has been 
collected: are deserving of a very hearty recognition. 

Here is the story of Peter Bartholomzus who put courage into 
the heart of Raymond of Toulouse by discovering the spear which 
pierced the side of Christ. Unfortunately, a rival chief, Bohe. 
mond, accused Peter of having joined with Raymond in contriy. 
ing an imposture. The enthusiastic monk voluntarily offered to 
submit to the ordeal of fire. The chronicle thus tells the story :— 


“* Peter’s proposition appeared to us reasonable, and after enjoinings 
fast on Peter, we agreed to kindle the fire on Good Friday itself. On 
the day appointed, the pile was prepared after noon; the princes and 
the people assembled to the number of forty thousand; the priests 
coming barefooted and dressed in their sacerdotal robes. The pile was 
made with dry branches of olive-trees, fourteen feet long, and four feet 
high, divided into two heaps, with a narrow path, a foot wide, between 
each. As soon as the wood began to burn, I myself, Raymond, pro- 
nounced these words, ‘If the Lord himself has spoken to this man face 
to face, and if Saint Andrew has shown him the lance of the Lord, let 
him pass through the fire without receiving any hurt: or, if not, let him 
be burnt with the lance which he carries in his hand.” And all bending 
the knee, replied “Amen.” Then Poter dressed in a single robe, kneel- 
ing before the bishop of Albaric, called God to witness that he had seen 
Jesus on the cross face to face, and that he had heard from the mouth 
of the Saviour, and that of the apostles Peter and Andrew, the words 
reported to the princes: he added that nothing of what he had said in 
the name of the saints and in the name of the Lord had been 
invented by himself, and declared that if there was found any 
falsehood in his story, he consented to suffer from the flames, 
And for the other sins he had committed against God and his 
neighbours, he prayed that God would pardon him, and that the 
bishop, all the other priests, and the people would implore the mercy of 
God for him. This said, the bishop gave him the lance. Peter knelt 

again, and making the sign of the cross, he reached the flames without 
| appearing afraid. He remained one moment in the midst of the fire, 
| and then came out by the grace of God...... After Peter had gone 
| through the fire, and although the flames wero still raging, the people 
| gathered up the brands, the ashos, and the charcoal, with such ardour 
that in a few moments nothing was left. The Lord in the end per- 
formed great miracles by means of these sacred relics. Peter came out 








| of the flames without even his gown being burned, and the light veil 


which covered the lance-head escaped uninjured. He made imme- 
diately the sign of the cross, and cried with a loud voice, “God help!” 
to the crowd, who pressed upon him to be certain that it was really he. 
Then, in their eagerness, and because everybody wanted to touch him, 
and to have even some little piece of his dress, they trampled him under 
their feet, cut off pieces of his flesh, broke his back-bone, aud broke his 
ribs. He was only saved from being killed there and then by Raymond. 
Pelot, a knight, who hastily called a number of soldiers and rescued 
him. When he was brought into our tent, we dressed his wounds, and 
asked him why he had stopped so long in the fire. ‘ Bacause,” he 
said, “the Lord appeared to me in the midst of the flames, and taking 
me by the hand, said, ‘Since thou hast doubted of the holy lance, 
which the blessed Andrew showed to thee, thou shalt not go out from 
this safe and sound. Novertheless thou shalt not see hell.’ After 
these words he sent me on. See now the marks of fire on my body.” 
And, in fact, there were certain burnings in the legs, small in number, 
though the wounds were great.’ ” 


He died two or three days afterwards, not, it was said, from the 

fire, though there were burns on his body, but from the crush. On 

the whole, the ordeal could hardly be considered a success. 
Beyond mentioning one or two instances of slovenliness, such as 


Patriarch Thomas restored the Church of the Holy Sepulchre on a | the expression on p. 15, ‘‘a great accession of strength to the in- 
scale of the greatest magnificence. He was accused of having broken | SUrgents was caused by the burning of the public archives, where 
the agreement by which his faith was tolerated by raising the Chris- | all debts were incurred,"”—where ‘ entered’ or ‘ enrolled’ must be 
tian temple higher than any of the Mohammedan holy places, The | meant; another on the following page, ‘‘ the Jews fell upon them, 
charge was manifestly true, and in his perplexity the Patriarch | vainly calling on the faith of a treaty,” which is evidently a very bald 
sought advice from a skilful lawyer of the opposite faith. He was | translation of some Latin original, and one or two repetitions, pro- 
instructed flatly to deny the fact, and to challenge his accusers to | bably due to the double authorship, we have nothing but praise 
prove it. This they were not sufficiently advanced in mathema- | for this most interesting volume. 

tical knowledge to do, and their sense of justice compelled them, 
against the evidence of their senses, to allow the innocence of the 


accused. CURRENT LITERATURE. 


We now come to more familiar ground, to the Pilgrimages,! 74. Bitish Quarterly Review. April. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
which, eae in the number and fervency of their devotees, The most interesting article in this number is an essay written, as an 
develop into Crusades. The narrative is told with much force and | editorial note informs us, by “an eminent American jurist.” It begins 
by putting very clearly a matter on which most Englishmen, and we 
may add, not a few Americans, have very confused notions, the real 

















* Jerusalem: the City of Herod and Saladin. By Walter Besant, M.A., and E. H. 
Palmer, M.A. London: Bentley. 1871. 
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ature of the federation in which the various States are joined together. 
was a common belief in England during the Civil War that the 
seceding States were exercising a right, and that the North was coercing 
them, possibly in the interests of the common safety, but still against 
the understanding on which the Union had been formed. This beliof 
was doubtless the cause of much of the sympathy that was felt for the 
South, though there was also at work a less excusable wish that 
what was certainly a great rival, and might be a dangerous enemy, 
should be permanently weakened. The argument for this proposition, and 
for that which follows from it, that the North was right in resting their 
cause on the indissolubility of the Union, and not on the duty of aboli- 
tion, seems to us very able. We cannot forbear quoting a bon mot, new 
to us, of President Lincoln. “ Once, during the war, Barnum, the 
showman, was at Washington exhibiting his dwarfs, General Tom 
Thamb and Admiral Nutt. ‘You have,’ said Mr. Lincoln, some pretty 
gmall Generals, but I think I can beat you.’” One article reviews Mr. 
Elwin’s edition of Pope, and defends the poet from some, at least, 
of the charges which that bitterest and most uurelenting of editors 
brings against him. Pope, however, has little reason to be gratified 
with an apologist who says, “ Pope had no thought, no mind, no ideas, 
but he had the art of rhymed language in a degree in which no poet 
before or since has possessed it.” A more extravagantly perverse 
judgment we never saw. We must not omit to notice an article 
on the “Licensing System,” written with a strict, it will seem to many 
an excessive moderation, but evidently the work of one whom a practi- 
cal acquaintance with the subject has made aware of its difficulties ; and 
another, very plain-spoken, with which we heartily agree, about 
‘Kidnapping in the South Seas.” The article on the Manchester 
Conference goes over ground which is sufficiently familiar, but might 
we suggest that on some future occasion a little more space might be 
given to the thesis that there is no wrong in compelling @ parent to 
gend his child to a purely secular school? As at present instructed, 
this present writer, sooner than do so, would suffer any penalties that 
these strange friends of religious liberty might choose to inflict. ‘ We 
cannot require the Legislature,” calmly says our writer, “ to accept as a 
case of conscience everything which assumes to itself that name,”—or 
anything, might be added, that we do not choose to approve. 

Linked at Last. By F. E. Bunnétt. (H. 8. King.)—This is a quiet, 
graceful little love-story. Nesta, the heroine, has given, or fancies that 
she has given, her heart, while yet but a young girl, to a bright young 
lad, with whom she is brought into close companionship for a few weeks. 
Her friends set their faces against the attachment, and her love, though 
she clings to it as loyally as ever, becomes really a thing of the past. 
But it has life enough to stand in her way when, years afterwards, her 
real fate presents itself. The conflict in the woman’s heart between the 
fancy and the truth, as in her heart she knows them to be, though she 
will not acknowledge it to her herself, is drawn with much skill. Mean- 
while another love-story is going on between Heinrich, son of the well- 
to-do innkeeper, Herr Messinger, and Rosa, the poor, pretty servant- 
girl of the inn. The scene of the story is laid chiefly in Germany; all 
the figures are prettily and naturally drawn. 


The Odyssey of Homer: translated into English Blank Verse. By 
William Cullent Bryant. Books I.-XII. (Boston, U.S.: Osgood. 


London: Triibner.)—Mr. Bryant has translated the //iad (a work which 
the writer of this notice has never seen), and “encouraged by the kind 
reception which this has met with from his countrymen,” now publishes 
a first volume of the Odyssey. 
for a poet's old age. It would be hard to deny to one who has earned it 


80 well the right to any relaxation that may please him. Mr. Bryant | 


has, indeed, written not a few poems so full of beauty that they cannot 
fail permanently to enrich the literature of the English language. 
recollection of these makes it seem somewhat ungracious to say what we 
really think about the translation before us. Our candid opinion is that 
it is perfectly worthless, indifferent as a poem and faulty as a transla- 
tion. We have no special recollection of the quality of Mr. Bryant's 
blank verse, but we are quite certain that anything so dull and feeble 








| Poor, the Local Board of Health, and the Town Council. 


i | has different 
He finds in translation a congenial work | 


The | 


Is known among them though they all are fair,— 
Such was this spotless virgin midst her maids.” 


We have quoted this last passage because Mr. Bryant rises rather 
higher than usual in it, finding the original what we call more 
“ poetical” than usual; but the test of a translator of the Odyssey is to 
be found in the homely narrative, and here he fails conspicuously. As 
to particular renderings, “lavers hollowed out to last perpetually ” is 
not a good version of TAvvol érneravol, whore érntravol exactly corre- 
sponds to perennis, and gives the senso of ‘filled all the year round.’ 
There is no trace of “where the stream had washed the pebbles 


| cleanest,” in 


R&eing tiracav rapa OW dros, Fy: maruora 
Adiyyas worl yépoov arorAuveoxe bdraoon. 


| The reader shall see what Mr. Worsley does with the passage :— 


“So when they came to the fair-flowing river 
Which feeds good lavatories all the year, 
Fitted to cleanse all sullied robes soever, 
They from the wain the mules unharnessed there, 
And chased them free to crop their juicy fare 
By the swift river, on the margent green ; 
Then to the water dark the vestments bare, 
And in the stream-filled trenches stamped them clean, 
Helping the welcome toil with emulation keen.” 
(Tinsley. )— 


Denison's Wife. By Mrs. Alexander Fraser. 2 vols. 
Mrs. Fraser seems to get weary or ashamed of the baseness of the 
characters which she introduces into her novel, and ends by changing 
it into something like virtue. The heroine is a false and shallow 
creature in the first half of the first volume ; in the second half of the 
second we are evidently meant to think of her as true and noble. Then 
there is a Lord Castleton, a blasé dandy, who wishes to persuade 
Denison’s wife to elope with him, but finally sacrifices his life in 
endeavouring to save her boy. But the story is nevor anything better than 
& wearisome record of that which is utterly unworthy of being described. 
As for the literary qualities of the book, it will be sufficient to quote 
two or three phrases. An Indian officer is described as “ isolated from 
the whites of his kind, and seeking the animus of any society in prefer- 
ence to a state of stagnation that would probably have been engendered 
by a perpetual solitude.” A young lady is said to have “ had none of the 
attributes of a seraphim about her.” And we read that on a prima faeie 
judgment, man is “an anomalistical animal,” a term apparently significant 
of great excellence, as the author continues, “ but upon a closer analysation 
of his mental anatomy, we are forced reluctantly to acknowledge that he is 
very often many degrees removed from being the noble animal that he 
is ropresented to be.” Might we venture to suggest that, if ever Mrs. 
Fraser's friends prevail upon her to use a nom de plume, “ Mrs. Malaprop 
would not be inappropriate ? 

The Local Taxation of Great Britain and Ireland. By R. B. H. 
Palgrave. (Murray.)—With the essay here published Mr. Palgrave 
obtained a prize, with the adjudication of which the Statistical Society 
was entrusted. After this adjudication had taken place, Mr. Goschen’s 
report on the subject appeared, and Mr. Palgrave availed himself of the 
additional information which it furnished. The result is a very complete 
and valuable work, which, however, defies any attempt that we can 
make in the space at our command to review it. But nothing in it 
has struck us as more curious than the account of the internal 
economy of an English town, Macclesfield being chosen as the example. 
Macclesfield has three sets of local authorities,—the Guardians of the 
Each body 
powers, and levies different rates, on different 
principles, by the hands of different collectors. The electoral roll for 
each body is different again, and the electoral roll for the Parliamentary 
borough is of course different from all threé, And the borough and the 
town have different boundaries. There is a pretty muddle, repeated 
with slight variations in hundreds of towns throughout England! As 
to rates, we observe that Westmoreland has the lowest, not paying more 
than 1s. 6$d.; Shropshire and Cumberland come next, with a fraction 
over 2s.; Surrey is at the bottom of the list, with 4s. 5d., Huntingdon 


| having 4s. 2d. Both these counties have very large “improvement 


rates,” 1s. 8d. and 1s, 10d. in the pound respectively, out of which it is 


as what we have before us would have gone a long way to damage his | 4, po hoped they will get some good. The poor-rate is highest in 


fame as a poet. We will take a specimen from book vi. :— 


“ Nausicaa took 

The scourge and showy reins, and struck the mules 
To urge them onward. Onward with loud noise 
They went, and with a speed that slackened not, 
And bore the robes and her,—yet not alone, 
For with her went the maidens of her train. 
And when they reached the river's pleasant brink, 
Where lavers had been hollowed out to last 
Perpetually, and freely through them flowed 
Pure water that might cleanse the foulest stains, 
They loosed the mules, and drove them from the wain 
To browse the sweet grass by the eddying stream ; 
Now took the garments out and flung them down 
In the dark water, and with hasty feet 
Trampled them there in frolic rivalry. 
And when the task was done, and all the stains 
Were cleansed away, they spread the garments out 
Along the beach and where the stream had washed 
The gravel cleanest.” 

“ As when the archer-queen 
Diana, going forth among the hills,— 
The sides of high Taygetus or slopes 
Of Erymanthus,—chases joyously 
Boars and fleet stags, and round her in a throng 
Frolic the rural nymphs, Latona’s heart 
Is glad, for over all the rest are seen 
Her daughter's head and brow, and she at once 








| Southampton and Monmouth, reaching in both 2s. 2d. Of all places 


represented in Parliament, the worst off is King’s Lynn, where the poor- 
rate exceeds five shillings in the pound, and the total rates nearly reach 
Knaresborough, lucky place ! pays sevenpence only to the poor. 
Poems. By W. A. Butler. (Boston, U.S.: Osgood andCo. London: 
Triibner).—Mr. Butler’s volume includes what must certainly be 
reckoned as one of the best satires of English literature, “ Nothing to 
Wear.” We are delighted to meet again so great a favourite, but we 
candidly say that there is little or nothing else in the volume which 
even approaches the excellence of this piece. ‘Two Millions” and 
‘General Average” are attempts in the same style, and not more than 
passable, the second being the better of the two, though the subject— 
how a shrewd Yankee outwits a cheating Jow—is below the dignity of 
even this kind of verse, besides being, in spite of the author's explana- 
tions, somewhat obscure to a non-mercantile reader. The serious poems 
are not more than graceful. “ Virginia's Virgin” tells in fluent verse a 
tale off which the bloom has, alas! been sadly rubbed by the “True 
Story of Pocahontas.” ‘The Graveyard at West Point” has pleased us 
best. These are the opening stazas :— 


eight. 
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“On this sweet Sabbath morning, let us wander 
From the loud music and the gay parade, 
Where sleeps the graveyard, in its silence, yonder, 
Deep in the mountain shade. 
* There, side by side, the dark, green cedars cluster, 
Like sentries watching by that camp of Death ; 
There, like an army's tents, with snow-white lustre, 
The gravestones gleam beneath.” 


But of grave or gay there is nothing like “Nothing to Wear.” Our 
readers will not be sorry to see one of its happiest passages, even though 
it may be already known to them :— 


“ Researches in some of the ‘ Upper Ten’ districts 
Reveal the most painful and startling statistics. 
Of which let me mention only a few: 
In one single house, on the Fifth Avenue, 
Three young ladies were found, all below. twenty-two, 
Who have been three whole weeks without anything new 
In the way of flounced silks, and thus left in the lurch 
Are unable to go to ball, concert, or church. 
In another large mansion near the same place, 
Was found a deplorable, heart-rending case 
Of entire destitution of Brussels point-lace. 
In a neighbouring block there was found, in three calls, 
Total want, long continued, of camel's-hair shawls; 
And a suffering family, whose case exhibits 
The most pressing need of real ermine tippets ; 
One deserving young lady almost unable 
To survive for the want of a new Russian sable; 
Still another, whose tortures have been most terrific 
Ever since the sad loss of the steamer Pacific, 
In which were ingulfed, not friend or relation 
(For whose fate she perhaps might have found consolation, 
Or borne it, at least, with serene resignation), 
But the choicest assortment of French sleeves and collars 
Ever sent out from Paris, worth thousands of dollars, 
And all as to style most recherché and rare, 
The want of which leaves her with nothing to wear, 
And renders her life so drear and dyspeptic 
That she's quite a recluse, and almost a sceptic ; 
For she touchingly says, that this sort of grief 
Cannot find in Religion the slightest relief, 
And Philosophy has not a maxim to spare 
For the victims of such overwhelming despair.” 


The Christian Doctrine of Prayer for the Departed. By the Rev. F.G. 
Lee. (Strahan.)—We cannot profess much sympathy with the view 
which Mr. Lee takes of the doctrine of which he treats, or much care 
whether he succeeds in establishing it or no. His view of ‘ prayers for 
the dead” comes, put very shortly, to something like this: —We ought 
to pray, not for the wicked, for whom he thinks there is “ nothing but 
an eternal alienation from God Almighty and all that is good,” but for 
those who pass away “stained and defiled with lesser sins;” or, as 
Thomas of Aquinas puts it, ‘the suffrages of the living do not avail the 
dead so as to change their state from misery to felicity, or the converse. 
But they do avail for the diminution of punishment.” If that is, 
as wo gather, Mr. Leo's view, it looks very much like the “ Romish 
doctrine of purgatory,” which our Articles expressly condemn ; 
but it is not the less acceptable for that to theologians of the 
school of Mr. Lee, nor, indeed, on that account the less true. If we are 
to have “a dootrine of Purgatory,” and something of the kind is 
almost a necessity, let it have something better in it than the 
chance of “a diminution of punishment.” Surely on the real purga- 
tory theory a diminution of punishment is the very last thing we should 
ask for ourselves or for others. Still anything is better than the bare, 
cold negation of all interest which bids us drop from our prayers the 
names of those we love, just at the moment when all that concerns our 
spiritual life becomes of the intensest interest to us. 
to be alleged for the doctrine, it is stronger than might be thought from 
Scripture, and very strong indeed from the writings and practices of 
Christian antiquity. There is the famous passage about Christ “ preach- 
ing to the spirits in prison,” about which Bishop Pearson, wishing to 
evade its obvious force, is marvellously sophistical; and there is St. 
Paul's exclamation about Onosiphorus in Timothy i. 18, “The 


Lord grant unto him that ho may find mercy of the Lord in that day,” | 


Onesiphorus, being then dead, as is gathered from the grecting, “ to the | 
household of Onesiphorus,” which comes later in the epistle. Dean 
Alford allows so much, but does not seom to sea the inference. 


As to the authority | 


A Russian Journey. By Edna Dean Proctor. (Boston, U.S.: Osgood, 
London: Triibner.)\—Miss Proctor travelled from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow, from Moscow to the Crimea, from the Crimea to Odessa, and 
from Odessa to the frontier of Galicia. Everything that she saw had a 
rose-coloured hue, for, like all her countrymen, she was fascinated by 
the strange mixture of splendour and simplicity which are characteristic 
of Russia; and her admiration reaches its culminating point when she 
comes to describe the Czar. But her descriptions are bright and lively, 
and, though we may not trust them altogether, have doubtless a value of 
their own. It distresses an English reader to notice the effect produced 
upon the mind of an American visitor by the neglect into which the 
graves of our soldiers at Sebastopol have been suffered to fall. 
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UDDEN MOURN NG. iia, JAYIPMPIRHOOT 


are always provided -~y exper ienced dressmakers 


WHITEHEAD'S 


“CHUTNEY.| 
|QIOLID ESSENCE OF 


BEEF, 





and milliners, ready to travel to any part of the king- 
dom, free of expense to purchasers, when the emer- 
gencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the 
immediate execution of mourning orders. They take 
with them dresses, bonnets, and millinery, besides 
materials at Is per yard and upwards from the piece, 
all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as 
if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for household mourning at a great saving to 
large or small families. 
AY'S 


The London Genera! Mourning Warehouse, 245, 247, 
249, and 251 Regent Street. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
Boar ka by using the celebrated “* UNITED SERVICE” 
ABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. ©. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 








Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 
inform late residents in India that their celebrated 
Chutney can be obtained of ail Ltalian Warehouse- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whole- 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
Soho Square. None genuine without the label bearing 
their name and that of Crosse and BLACKWELL. 

rm =LAZENBY and SON’S ‘PICKL E S, 

‘de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZEN BY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 











ments so long and favourably distinguished by their | 


name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against | 


the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied | 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead | 


the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8 3. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Labe! 
used 80 many years, signed * £lizabeth Lazenby.” 
PRE. -FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &, 





- | that sustains life. 


\ Best and cheapest, and most nutritious. Of all 
Grocers and Chemists, 


Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square. 


XYGENATED WATER holds io 
| Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
It is a decided tonic and alterative 
| draught, and from its special action on food during the 
| process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
| suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
| Laboratory, 36 3 Lot ig Acre, and all Druggists. 
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Cremona Musical Union.—Alexander Osmann, 
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King’s New Lecture on Mont Cx 
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sand other amusements. 
seven. Admission, Ls, 


IGESTIVE. “COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and ad: upted forthe 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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Ona Thursday next, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
LITTER and GOLD: a Tale. By Horace Frevp, B.A., 
Author of “A Home for the Homeless,” “ Heroism,” “Jesus Christ the 


Saviour of the World,” &. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just 'st published, in crown 8vo, pp. 966, price 7s 6d, sewed. 


HE PEOPLE’S BLUE-BOOK. By Cuartes Tennant. 


Fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, and brought down to the Present Time; | 


qith a Supplementary Chapter on Ireland. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
OSEIDON, a LINK between SEMITE, HAMITE, and 
ARYAN; being an Attempt to Trace the Cultus of the God to its Sources ; 
with Illustrations of the History of the Kyklépes, Hyksos, Phoenicians, Aithiopes 
or Cusbites, and Philistines. By Rosert Brows, Jun., F 3.4. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Mr. LECKY'S HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
In Two VOLUMES, crown 8vo, price 16s cloth. 
{STORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT 
of RATIONALISMin EUROPE. By W.E. H. Lecky,M.A. A New Edition. 
Works by the same Author :— 
HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from AUGUSTUS to 
CHARLEMAGNE. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 23s. 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in CLAD 5 
Grattan, O'Connell. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 
“Mr. Lecky’s study of the past and present of Irish public life is both interesting 
and valuable at this time.”"—Standard. 
London; LONGMANS, GREEN, N, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ATION AL AL SOCIE’ TY for WwW OMEN’S SUFFRAGE,—A 
PUBLIC MEETING, in support of the WOMEN’S DISABILITIES’ BILL, 

will be held in St. George's Hall, Langham Place, W.,on Monday, April 29, 1872, 
Mr. Jacos Bricut, M.P.,in the Chair. The following Ladies and Gentlemen, 
amongst others, will address the Meeting:—Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D.; Mrs. 
Fawcett; Mrs. Crawshay, Merthyr Tydvil; Miss Becker; Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
MP.; The Rev. Llewelyn Davies; Miss Frances Power Vobbe; Miss Taylour, 
Scotland; Miss Tod, Belfast ; Arthur Arnold, Esq. The Chair will be taken at 8 
o'clock. Admission free. A few Tickets for Reserved Seats can be had on appli- 
cation to the Secretaries, at the Office of the Central Committee, No. 9 Berners 


Street, W. 
Cc H LORA LUM, 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Swift, Flood, 











CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. LIQUID. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. WOOL. 
CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. WADDING. 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 


Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


Commencing at any date. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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The STANDARD WORK on ANGLING, 
In large crown 8vo, price 6a, cloth gilt. 

HE MODERN PRACTICAL ANGLER. 

A Complete Guide to Fly Fishing, Bottom Fishing, and Trolling. By H. 

CHOLMONDELEY PENNEL, Inspector of Fisheries. Lllustrated with 50 Engravings 
of Fish and Tackle, and a coloured Frontispiece of Flies, 

“ We have no doubt that this, the latest addition to angling literature, will take a 

high place in the estimation of the public.”—/ield. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





A PRACTICAL GUIDE to RACQUETS. 
In crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth gilt; post free, 2s 9d. 
HE BOOK of RACQUETS: a Practical Guide to the 
Game and its History, and to the different Courts in which it is played. 
By J. RinGwoop ATkINs. With Original Illustrations. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner oF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.O. 
7 PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream, 

Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove ooo ove eee eos -- 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (mach approved) os ose oe ove ow 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note lly r ded) ... ons «- 56/0 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid pa eo ooo eco ose we 26 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ove o ooo ove eve 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolecap ... ove eee ove eee ose ooo ove oo 6 
Letter Paper for Seribbling .. aw sew Ler ~ 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The * Vellum Wove Club-House" Note... foe quires for 2/6 

Superfine Cream or Biue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per Ly 000, 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

OOLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100, Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses, 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
-Cases, Desks, post free. 

















HE HIGHEST PRICE will be given 

for freshly emptied SHERRY BUTTS, HOGS- 

HEADS, and QUARTER-CASKS by DUNVILLE and 
Co., Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast. 


LD HIGHLAN D TODDY WHISKY, 
20s per gallon, 40s per dozen. 

R. MACKAY, of Inverness, begs to acquaint his 
custemers in the South that his celebrated blend can 
be obtained, free of carriage, from his Correspondents, 
HENRY BRETT and CO., Holborn Bars, and 30 
Regent Street. 


EsTABLISHED 1780, 


ICHARD PARKIN ane. CO. invite 
attention to their Large and Varied STOCK of 
WINES and SPIRITS, which are capsuled and labelled 
with their Name and Trade Mark, 
R 1780 P 
(The 1780 enclosed in a diamond.) 
and they solicit with every confidence a comparison 
as to Price and Quality. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CLARET .......000000 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s SHERRY . 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s HOCK ..... 24s per doz. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CHAMPAGNE ......488 per doz 
Railway Carriage Paid. No Charge for Bottles and Cases. 
Price Lists and every information on application. 
38}, 39, 40 Bedford Street, and 22, 23, 25, 26 Maiden 
zane, Strand, London. 








18s per doz 
24s per doz. 















Kr 4uanss. LL. WHISK Y.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 

On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depit, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 





SAMPSON LOW AND 
CORALS AND CORAL ISLANDS. 


1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


CO.’S LIST. 





By JAMES D. DANA, LL.D., 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in Yale College, 


Author of “ A System of Mineralogy,” “ Manual of Geology,” &c. 


*,* The object in view in the preparation of this work has been to present a popular account of “Corals and 
Coral Islands,” without a sacrifice of scientific precision, or, on the main topic, of fullness. 
technicalities have been avoided as far as was compatible with this restriction, explanations in simple form 
have been added freely, and numerous illustratious introduced, in order that the subject may have its natural 
attractiveness to both classes of readers. 

1 vol. royal 8y¥o, with about 100 Woodcuts, Isocrymal Chart of the World, Map of the Feejee a = of 
the Florida Reefs, Frontispiece printed in colours, &c. Cloth extra, 21s. (This day. 


Dry details and 





MOUNTAINEERING in the SIERRA NEVADA. 


By CLARENCE KING. 


An entirely New and Original Work. (This day. 


“ Besides the vivid description of wild adventures in the mountains, Mr. King's book contains many remark- 
able sketches of odd people whom he has met in the course of his travels...... i 


taining book than this of Mr. King’s we have not met for a long time. 
courageous man which his adventures prove him to be......The records of mountaincering adventure contain 


wit iu 4 ~ 2 
nothing more startling than the ascent and desceat of Mouat Tyndal by Mr. King.”’—New York Times, 


THE GREAT LONE LAND; 


AN ACOOUNT OF THE Rep RIvER EXPEDITION, 1869-70, AND SUBSEQUENT TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN THE 
MANITOBA COUNTRY, AND A WINTER JOURNEY ACROSS THE SASKATCHEWAN* VALLEY. 


Indeed, a more varied on enter- 
He writes like the open-hearted, 





By Captain BUTLER, 69th Regiment. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations and Map. [ Shortly. 





= 7 VERY FAR WEST INDEED. 


URE AERATE D WATERS 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 





PERSONAL 





Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
évery Jabel bears their trade mark. Svuld everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELLs and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Brsr and Sons, Hen- 





rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


EXPERIENCES AND ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN AND British TERRITORY BEYOND THE 


ROcKY MOUNTAINS, 


By R. BYRON JOHNSON. 


Post 8vo, cloth extra. (Shortly. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, & SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 158 Fleet Street. 
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‘FIELD’S 
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PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners STREET, Oxrorp Street, W., beg to call 
attention to their TRON COTTAGE PIANOS, celebrated for their Power and Beauty, 

These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of Design or Brilliancy of Tone, and also Unequalled for the 
Excellence of their Construction and the Musical effect which they produce, 
The Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, and construct their 


Instruments accordingly. 


Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies are specially invited to inspect these Pianos. 











Ww M. 


BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. 


YOUNGER AND C0O.’s 


EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, 
Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economical, to be had of the principal retailers, Observe Trade Marks, 
as other brands are frequently substituted. 
ESTABLISHED 1749. 
Liverpool: 1 Seei Street.—Bristol: 14 Narrow Quay.—Dublin Stores: 7 Lower Abbey Street.—Swansea: Quay 
Parade.—Glasgows Queen Street.—Birmingham : 13 Temple Street. 


LONDON Srores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters. 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
PRESENT PRICES OF LONG-CLOTH SHIRTS: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt); 6 for 50s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality). 
NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with th at marvellous remedy discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &. 
From Lord FRANCIS CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1863. 

Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 

Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 


once to the above address. 


*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtis BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 

SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


ee AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
—aee AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
ae AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
— 2 AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 
OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 


taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole Medal, 
Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and sup- 

plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 
BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agieeable to take, and 

superior to all others. 

{LOZENGES, 4s. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE {LOZENGE 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


—_— 








HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A, and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 





OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each: 
including brush. 

OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 








COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
J ALDERMAN, 
CJ « Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


a 
Signed and INDIAN CARPETS 
IMPORTED BY ? 

WATSON, BONTOR, and Co., 
CARPET manUrsgeee TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DvusBLin, 1868, ’ 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARD: 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. S Wide, 


frase IONS for the SEASON. 


ae GENTLEMEN :— 
H J. NICOLL’S SPRING OVER. 

e COATS, of Waterproof Tweed Cloths, 203; 
do., with Silk Lapels, 21s; of Waterproof Melton 


Cloths, 428; of Waterproof Cheviot Cloths, with silk 
facings, 52s 6d. 


J. NICOLL’S RIDING, WALK. 

Ie ING, and DRESS TROUSERS; for Dress, 

sie to 358; for Walking, 14s to 30s; for Riding, 253 
to 42s. 











pcteinnineabaini ee eee 
J. NICOLL’S EVENING ana 
e MORNING DRESS. 

Dress Coats, 52s 6d to 73s 6d; Frock Coats, 63s to 
84s; Morning Coats, of Twilled Imperial, and other 
Cloths, from 35s to 63s. Servants’ Liveries—The best 
at moderate prices. Naval, Military, and Civil Outfits 
for all parts of the world, completed on the shortest 
notice. 

Court Dresses for Levées and Drawing Rooms—The 
Embroidered Cloth Suit, with appointments complete, 
£20 58; Deputy Lieuteuant’s do., £36. Suits are also 
kept as Specimens, or for loan. 


free BOYS :— 








——_—__~ 








J. NICOLL’S KNICKERBOCKER 

e SUITS, from 2ls; morning suits, from 25s; 

evening dress suits, from 55s; Highland suits, from 

33s ; also the new Spanish and sailor suits, from one 

guinea; and the Royal Prince costume, from 25s; 

spring overcoats, in Tweed cloths, from 14s; in Melton 
cloths, from 21s. 


Ko LADIES :— 





J. NICOLL’S SPRING FASHIONS 
e of RIDING HABITS, in various-coloured 
Tweed, Melton, and Supertine Cloths, from £3 3s 
to £8 8s. Pantaloons,3ls 6d. Hats with lace fulls, 21s, 
The spring fashions in costumes of Chambertine, 
Cashmere de Roubaix, Poile de Chavre, mohair 
poplin, yacht serges, and other choice materials; also 
in shower-proof Tweed and Melton cloths, for travelling 
purposes; L'Utile, Marine, and “ Killarney” Water- 
proof Cloaks; Waterproof Tweed Circular Cloaks, 
from One Guinea; promenade jackets and paletits, 
exquisitely shaped. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 

(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
we 41, 44, 45 Warwick Street, W. 

22’ Cornhill, E.C. 

(10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

BRANCHES <50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 

39 New Street, Birmingham. 

In each department for every article one fixed an? 
moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar- 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours. 





LONDON 








EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and Aavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depéit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—Medicine for 

the Spring.—Diseuses latent in the system 
throughout the winter will manifest themselves at the 
approach of warmer weather, unless the blood be freed 
from impurities and the body generally from noxious 
matters. Holloway’s Pills have long since established 
the highest reputation for the full and efficient manner 
in which they accomplish this purifying purpose. 
These excellent Pills search every organ, pervade the 
tissue, and sucessfully grapple with all deleterious 
substances, either by neutralising them or expelling 
them. Holloway’s medicine promotes comfort, cheer- 
fulness, health, and strength. The medicine is admir- 
ably adapted for the weak and delicate, whose frames 
are relaxed, whose nerves are unstrung, and whose 





I EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
FURNITURE. — BEDSTEADS, IRON and 
BRASS, and CHILDREN'S COTS, a very large 
assortment of 150 patterns on show, from IIs to £45, 
EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM 8. 















BURTON. 
For Bedsteads. Width—; 3ft. iff.-6in) 5ft. 
if s.d./£s. dJ£s.d. 
Best Alva under Mattresses ......... . 11 6). 16.]. 18. 
Coloured W0] ........cceeeeees |. 17.|L 5.j)1 86 
Best Brown Wool.... ~l LELM ELU46 
Good White Wool . jt 862 3.|2 7. 
Best ditto .......c0.00 210.313 .j4 1. 
Good Horsehair 2263 2./3 9. 
BOBG GEO .ccvcvccccccssccccsescesses 215.4 3./414. 
German Spring Stuffing 5.14 76415. 
Best ditto, Elastic Sides 5.515 .|/6 5. 
Feather Beds, from 3ls 80s; Bolsters, 63s to 


29s 6d; ditto Pillows, 3s 6d to Down Pillows, 


10s 6d to 17s. 


JURNITURE for Bed-rooms and 
Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 


ap niptetntee for DINING-ROOMS.— 

An assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
Article of Dining-Room Furniture is on view in the 
large Furniture Show-Rooms. Easy Chairs, a large 
selection, from 37s 6d. Gilt Chimney and Pier 
Glasses, a large and new assortment, from 47s 6d. 


Catalogues post free. 
\ ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON will always undertake 


133s; 





digestions are upset by spring variations. 


delivery at a small fixed rate. 
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CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 
ouT-DOOR WORK. 

It is especially applicable to 
wooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
coMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 

CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LopGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 








WRITE FOR 
MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY & PLATED-WARE 
CATALOGUE. 

76, 77, & o_o STREET, 


AT LONDON. 
MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


S0LD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 














USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFOR7TING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS £CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 
CHOCOLATE 


Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Mill). 


CACAOINE 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 


Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 
se ON PROMOTED by 








PEPSINE 
red by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 
by the Medical Profession. 

Sold in bottles from 3s, and in boxes from 2s 6d, by 
all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON 
and Son, 124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 

See name on label. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN' LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
‘AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 

. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 

and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 78 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


MORE CURES BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. SHAW, M.P.S., 5 Charles 

Street, Hull.—* Feb. 19, 1872.—They are an unfailing 
remedy for all disorders of the breath and lungs. To 
clergymen, singers, and public speakers, they are a 
perfect boon.” The Wafers give instant relief in 





Asthma, _ Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 
wheumaticm, and all Hysterical and Nervous Pains. 
per ke ~~ pleasantly. Sold by all druggists at 1s 14d 





THE PALL MALL, 


1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


NOTICE. 

The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and several additional 
PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS are NOW READY. 

HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 
1 to 4 o'clock. 

The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, of 


a la Carte, and Suppers os om. 
THE PALL MALL 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


b ieer- ARTIZANS'’, LABOURERS’, 
and GENERAL DWELLINGS’ COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Capital, £250,000. Shares, £10. £3 paid per Share. 
President—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
ARBITRATORS. Loca. CouNcIL. 
Right Hon. Earl Shaftes- | Sir Thomas Bazley, M.P. 
bury. Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Right Hon. Earl Lich- oo Esq., late 


fleld. .P. 
W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., 
M.P. 





Lord Elcho, M.P. 
&c., &., &e. aA 
W. SWINDLEHURST, Manager and Secretary. 

The Company is especially formed to erect improved 
workmen's dwellings on the co-operative principle. 
No beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company's 
property. posits of 5 per cent. guaranteed. Pro- 
spectuses on application, enclosing stamp. 

Office: 1 Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westminster, London. 
| eon AGAINST ACCIDENTS 

by LAND and SEA. 

Five shillings yearly paid to the OCEAN, RAIL- 
WAY, and GENERAL TRAVELLERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (LIMITED), insures £1,000 in event of 
Fatal Railway Accident in or around London. 

Particulars on application. 

Agents wanted. Apply to the MANAGER, Head 
Offices, Mansion-House Buildings, E.C. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz. for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 











FAce INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 





Premi £355,515 
Invested Funds £3,276,395 
Interest and Dividends (being £4 8s per cent.) £137,731 
Furtuer Security.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
than a Million and a-half. 
Expenses of Management under 3 per cent. 
A Division of Profits will be made after June 30 next. 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Amount of Capital originally subscribed 
£600,000, on which has been paid up... £30,000 
Amount accumulated from Premiums...... 920,000 
Annual! Income 
Amount of Policies in existence and out- 
standing Additions, upwards of ......... 2,200,000 
Addition to Policies at the Ninth Division of Profits, 


24 per cent. per annum. 
he Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits, 


June, 1875. 














CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 
) Siiamamaaaie LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 


paid up. 
Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 





Now ready, price 10s 64, the SECOND EDITION of 
CRACROFT 8 INVESTORS’ AND 
SOLICITORS’ RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALcuLATions adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leaseholds, Let and Held ; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existenve previous 
to the First Edition. 


CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71 


, 
Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Fagunens of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
abilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
vield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 

Price 2s 6d ; or, mounted on roller 10s 6d. 


Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 
Price 28; or mounted on roller, 3s 6d. 





London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 
Exchange. 
BERNAKD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfria -s, E.C. 


acuanbaciaal —— ae 
TO CAPITALISTS. 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 

The APRIL Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
oC ins Safe Invest ts in English and Foreigu 
Railways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.0. 











Now ready. 
TUE INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Edited . OuN R. Pike, Author of “Britain's 
Metal Mines,” &c. Price One Penny. Crown Chambers, 
Threadneedle Street, London. 
N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will 
find in this Review information not otherwise obtain- 
able. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON'S 
MONTHLY KECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 


WHAT TO SELECT, WHAT TO AVOID. 


RITISH and FOREIGN MINES. 
Now ready, Second Edition, revised and much 
enlarged, price 1s. This work contains a mass of 
original and valuabie information relative to the leadi 
British and Foreign Mines now before the public, an 
will be read with profit by all concerned. 
By Frepk. WM. MANSELL, Stock and Share Doaler, 
Pinner's Hall, Old Broad Street, E.V. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK. 
onde Special information upon all British and Foreign 
nes. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secrotary. 











The accounts of the Office for the last fi ial year. 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
"The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870," together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
R. NAPIER'’S EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 


Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
eases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Hemorrhoi 








BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL OnaArren, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the yon towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Geferal Manager. 





Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in r ing 
all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
happy results have been obtained by their use in all 
the above affections. 

Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 
be sent on application, as being preferable to publish- 
ing testimonials. 

Sold in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 

T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 

EALTINGS PERSIAN  INSECT- 

DESTROYING POWDER.—Fleas, Moths, Bugs, 
Cockroaches, and all other Insects destroyed by tuis 
Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic animals. 
Sold in packets, 1s; tins, 2s 6d and 4s 6d each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
all Chemists. 





EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 58 insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per wook for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant £Acd 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
) Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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HE ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


London Offices of the Erie Railway Company, 
86 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, 
5th April, 1872. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE ERIE RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

The undersigned, the Committee representing in 
London the interests of the European Shareholders, 
have now to advise that Messrs. William Wetmore 
Cryder, Edward H. Green, and Gilson Homan, mem- 
bers of the Committee, have been duly elected Direc- 
tors of the Erie Railway Company, as intimated in the 
Committee's Circular of the 20th ultimo, The London 
Committee has thereon been dissolved, and have trans- 
ferred all the Shares and Proxies deposited with them 
to the said Directors, who will give their zealous atten- 
tion in the interests of the Shareholders in the same 
manner and for the same purpose for which the Lon- 
don Committee was originally constituted—for the 
protection and development of this Railway, which has 





sae LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 





and INDUSTRY, 1872, at Kensington, will be 
OPENED to the public on Wednesday, Ist of May, 
1872. The Prices of Season Tickets will be:—Fora 
gentleman, £2 2s; foralady, £1 1s; for a youth under 
15 years of age, £1 1s. 





t hig LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 

—The OWNERS of SEASON TICKETS will be 
entitled to ADMISSION to the EXHIBITION on all 
occasions when open to the public. 


fMHE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 

_ —The OWNERS of SEASON TICKETS will 
be: entitled to ADMISSION to CEREMONIES and 
PRIVATE VIEWS. 




















been well called one of the greatest Corporations in the 
world, full of importance, power, and wea!th, and of | 
almost boundless capacity. 
Your obedient Servants, 
WILLIAM WETMORE CRYDER, 
Epwarp H. GREEN, 
GILSON HOMAN, 
ALEX. DE LASKI, 
JOHN STEWART. 





London Offices of the Erie Railway Company, 
86 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, 
5th April, 1872. 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Referring to the above Circular from the London 
Erie Shareholders’ Committee, the undersigned Direc- 
tors of the Erie Railway Company beg to state that 
they have assumed their duties, and have taken offices 
at 86 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London. 

The London Directors have great pleasure in advis- 
ing that the letters just received from their New York 
colleagues are of the most satisfactory nature as to the 
position and prospects of the Erie Railway. 

The gross earnings, as advised, are greatly in excess 
of the amount stated by the late administration. The 
permanent way, equipment, and machinery are re- 
ported to be in excellent order. The rolling stock in 
use on the road belonging to corporations other than 
the Company itself is much less than had been pre- 
viously reported. All the contracts improvidently or 
fraudulently made are being investigated by a Com- 
mittee of the New Board, who will claim indemnity 
from all parties for past malfeasance where pos- 
sible to be had, and take measures to provide security 
for the future. 

The floating debts pressing on the Company have 
been paid off by a temporary loan, negotiated by us in 
London. 

Commencing with the fiscal year, July 1st, 1872, the 
nett revenue will no doubt enable the Company to 
resume dividends on the share capital. 

To complete the Re-organization of the Erie Com- 
pany upon a sound and permanent basis, the Directors 
earnestly confirm and urge the request made by the 
London Committee, that the shares shall be deposited 
with the London Agents and Bankers of the Company, 
Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, to be repre- 
sented by certificates. This course is absolutely and 
immediately necessary for the protection of the Pro- 

rietors, and to save the Erie Railway from again fall- 

ng into the hands of jobbing or speculating cliques. 

In case your shares are at present registered in your 
own name, we shall be obliged, aud your best interests 
will be served, by your signing and returning to us the 
enclosed form of proxy, duly certified as directed at 
foot thereof, without delay, as the Register and Trans- 
fer Books will be closed at an early date, in order to 
—— for the election, which has been ordered for 

uly next. 

Copies of the Share Registry are now at the Offices 
of Messrs, Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, Founders’ 
Court, Lothbury. 

We shall be happy to afford information to any 
shareholder who may apply to us at the above address, 
either personally or by letter to the Secretary.—Your 
obedient Servants, 


THE ERIE 


WILLIAM WETMORE CRYDER, 
Epwarp H. Green. 
Gitson HoMAN. 

Frep. W. SmitH, Secretary. 

N.B.—All proxies will be received and certificates 


Form OF LONDON CERTIFICATE ISSUED ON DEPOSIT 
OF SHARES. 

The Dividends on the Stock represented by this 
Voucher will be paid at the offices of Messrs. Bischoff- 
sheim and Goldschmidt in London at the current 
rate of exchange. | 


TEN SHARES, 


THE ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 
EUROPEAN AGENCY. 

This is to certify that a Certificate representing Ten | 
Shares of One Hundred Dollars each in the Erie Rail- 
way Company has this day been deposited with the 
undersigned, Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, | 
London, for the purposes set forth in an Agreement | , 
dated the 12th day of March, 1872, and subject to the 
condition endorsed hereon. 

London, 19th March, 1872. 





No... 





Countersigned 


seer teeeereerenes 





ie Railway. 
Euroy ean Agents of the Erie Railway. 
BIE sccnsernccesceoreretecescosees evccsscoces 
[Copy or ENDORSEMENT.] | 
The holder of this Share Voucher is entitled on 
demand to receive from Messrs. Bischoffsheim and 
Goldschmidt, and Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Goild- 
schmidt undertake to deliver oa the surrender of this | 
Voucher, and in exchange for the same, a Certificate | 
of Ten Shares of the ordinary Capital Stock of the | 
Erie Railway Company. | 


I 


Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 


exchanged free of charge. — Promenades attached to any hotel in the king- 
¢ 


T HE 
| HOTEL, St. Lawrence-on-Sea, Isle of Thanet. 


Fashion, same Price as Ordinary Boots, and possess 
the following IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES:— 


while costing no more than ordinary boots. 


—The OWNERS of SEASON TICKETS will 
be entitled to ADMISSION to the GALLERIES of the 
EXHIBITION TWO HOURS BEFORE the PUBLIC. 


: oe LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 
—The OWNERS of SEASON TICKETS will 
be entitled to ADMISSION to the MUSICAL PRO- 
MENADES in the ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
GARDENS and MUSICAL RECITALS in the ROYAL 
ALBERT HALL in connection with the Exhibition. 


IE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 
—A PRIVATE VIEW of the PICTURE GAL- 
LERIES of the LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872, when 
the Royal Albert Hall and the Royal Horticultural 
Conservator y will be lighted up, will be afforded to pur- 
chasers of Season Tickets. Invitation cards may now 
be obtained at the Royal Albert Hall, Kensington Gore, 
and at the usual agents. 


rMUE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 

—SEASON-TICKET HOLDERS only will be 
admitted to the PRIVATE VIEW of the LONDON 
EXHIBITION of 1872, on MONDAY, the 29th APRIL. 


—— LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 
—SEASON-TICKET HOLDERS only will be 
admitted to the PRIVATE VIEW of the LONDON 
EXHIBITION of 1872, on TUESDAY, the 30th APRIL. 
T= LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 
—SEASON TICKETS ADMIT the proprietors 
on ALL DAYS the LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872 is 
opened, including the reserved days. 
rTMHE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872 


will be OPENED on WEDNESDAY, Ist MAY. 
Admission 10s. 


pee LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 

















HE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 

—On WEDNESDAY, Ist, and THURSDAY, 

2nd MAY, ADMISSION to the LONDON EXHIBI- 
TION of 1872 will be 10s. each day. 


t eer LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 
—On FRIDAY, the 3rd MAY, ADMISSION to 
the LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872 will be 5s. 


ie LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 
—On SATURDAY, the 4th MAY, ADMISSION 
to the LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872 will be 5s. 


pur LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 











—From 6th MAY to 30th SEPTEMBER, the 
PRICES of ADMISSION to the LONDON EXHIBI- 
TION of 1872 will be:—On Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days. Fridays, and Saturdays, 1s; on Wednesdays, 
2s 6d, except on certain reserved days, which will be 
duly advertised. 


rPUE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The SIXTY-EIGHTA 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION will OPEN on Monday 
next, April 22, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall, East. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Stands 


in its owu grounds of five acres, extending to the 





om. 
The Building contains 240 Apartments. 
Cuisine excellent. Wines choice, 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 





BATHS.—The GRANVILLE 








TRY 
NJ OLE’'S PATENT INDESTRUCTI- 


BLE BOOTS for Durability, Comfort, and 


\ 





OC HELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Scholarships, May, 





1872, viz.:—Six Junior Scholarships, £40 f 

| years; two Senior Scholarships, £50 for doves pemeee 
two Senior and two Junior, £20 for two years. Fuli 
information given by the SECRETARY, the College 

Cheltenham. ai 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LONDON. ‘ 


HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 


| Professor Croom ROBERTSON will begin a Course of 
| Sr ; 


X LECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of KANT, on 
Tuesday, April 30, at 5 p.m. The subsequent Lectures 
will be delivered at the same hour, on Thursdays and 
Tuesdays. Fee, £1 ls. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council 


MESS 00 MOON'S COLLEGIATE 
1 SCHOOL, 2 Alwyn Villas, Elgin Road, Addis. 
combe. 


Miss Moon receives the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN for Board and Education. The course of in- 
struction embraces English, French, German, Italian 
Latin, piano, singing, &c., under Miss Moon's persona} 
superintendence, aided by competent Masters for musie 
drawing, dancing, and all other accomplishments ag 
required. References on application. 
age GRAMMAR-SCHOOL of KING 

EDWARD the SIXTH, ia BIRMINGHAM. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this SCHOOL is 
VACANT, in consequence of the resignation of the 
Rev. Charles Evans, the present Head Master. The 
Governors, therefore, invite gentlemen of Classical dis- 
tinction to become candidates for the appointment, 

The Statutes of the School require that the Head 
Master be a Member of the University of Oxford and 

Jumbridge, and that he shall have taken the Degree of 
Master of Arts at the least. He must be a member of 
the Established Church, and in Holy Orders, but may 
not hold any Ecclesiastical Office requiring him to per- 
form in person weekly parochial duty. 

There is a commodious Houseattached to the Schoo} 
for the residence of the Master, free of rent, taxes, and 
repairs. The house has accommodation for eighteen 
Boarders, which number the Head Master, under the 
existing Statutes, is entitled to take, fixing his own 
charge. 

Besides a fixed salary of £400 a year the Head Master 
will derive from the foundation additional emoluments 
by Capitation fees, which, with the fixed salary, have 
for severa) years past produced a total average income 
of £2,000 per annum, and this amount will not be 
exceeded in future. 

The whole of the Schools on the Foundation are 
under the superintendence of the Head Master. 

An Annual Visitation is held, at which Examiners 
(resident Members of the Universities, of whom one is 
nominated by the Head Master) attend and examiae 
and report to the Governors. 

There are ten Exhibitions of £50 a year each, for 
four years, attached to the School. They are open to 
any College in Oxford or Cambridge, and are given by 
the Governors to the Boys who are declared by the 
Examiners to be the highest in Classical attainments. 

There are also two * Milward Scholarships" of £59 
@ year, each for four years, tenable only at Brazsnose 
College, Oxford. 

It is earnestly requested that gentlemen will refrain 
from making persoual application to the Governors. 

The attention of gentlemen who are desirous of 
becoming Candidates is directed to the 55th section of 
“The Endowed Schools Act, 1869," by which it is 
enacted that, * Every interest, right, privilege, or pre- 
ference, or increased interest, right, privilege, or pre- 
ference, which any person may acquire after the 
passing of this Act, in or relative to any Endowed 
School or educational endowment....,.or in any master- 
ship, office, &c., shall be subject to the provisions of 
any scheme made under this Act.” The present 
appointment will, therefore, be subject to the above 
provisions. 

Gentlemen disposed to become Candidates for this 
appointment will be pleased to transmit their Appli- 
eations and Testimonials, with twenty printed copies, 
on or before the 5th day of June next, to J. W. Whate- 
ley, Esq., Waterloo Street, Birmingham, the Secretary, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

3rd April, 1872. 












A RIISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLEN r 
va INSTITUTION.—For the Relief of Distressed 
Artists, their Widows and Orphans. President—Sir 
FrancisGrant, P.B.A. The Most Noble the MARQUIS 
of LORNE will preside at a Dinner, to be held at 
Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, on SATURDAY, the 18th 
of May, in aid of the Funds of this Institution. The 
cost of the Dinner, including Wines, £1 Is. Tickets 
can be obtained from the Stewards or Officers of the 
Society, who also will receive notice of Donations, to 
be announced at the Dinner. 

JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Hon. See. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Aszistant-Sec., 
24 Oid Bond Street, W. 
UININE WIN E- 


as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 








1. DURABILI!Y—lasting considerably longer (the 
read being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), 





2, APPEARANCE—The tread beiog equalized, the 


3. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright 


: : : | 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. | 
| 


and in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from 


300ts worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause 


clude its adoption as a general tonic. 


the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which thie 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 


arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. i 


Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 


ment, post free on application. 
with Soles and Heels. 
Wholesale—MOLz’s Patent Boot Company, Liirep, 


of corns and bunions)i s wholly avoided. 


4. SIMPLICITY—A child can understand and apply 


this invention. 


See TESTIMONIALS, with instructions for self-measure- 
The Trade supplied 


CHARLES MOLE, Manager. 


CHIEF DEPOT—4 anp 5 TOTTENHAM-COURT 


ROAD, LONDON. 
Agents required in unrepresented districts, 


| to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, : 

for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short tims 
since elicited the fact that at least one uaprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manu/acture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 3¢s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, Loudon, Agents—/ 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


. This day, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


EXPERIENCES of a DIPLOMATIST; being 


Recollections of Germany, founded on Diaries kept during the years 1840 to 
1870, By JoHN WARD, C.B., late H.M.’s Minister-Resident to the Hanse Towns. 








This day, extra feap. 8vo, 5s. 
The AUSPICIOUS DAY: a Dramatic Poem. 
By AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 
This day, crown 8vo, 5s. 
The GROWTH of the ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TION from the EARLIEST TIMES. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L. 


This day, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The LIFE and TIMES of CONRAD the 
SQUIRREL. By the Author of “ Efie’s Friends,” “ Wandering Willie,” &. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by R. Farren. 

This day, in Svo, price 8s 6d. 
The AUTHORSHIP and HISTORICAL 


CHARACTER of the FOURTH GOSPEL, considered with Reference to the 
Contents of the Gospel itself. A Critical Essay. By W.SANDAY, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 


NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s, this day. 


The WITNESS of HISTORY to CHRIST. By 


The Rev. F. W. FARRAR, M.A., F.R.S., Head Master of Marlborough College. 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1870. 


SECOND SERIES, feap. 8vo, 1s 6d, this day. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for FAMILIES and 


SCHOOLS. Joshua to Solomon. By C. M. YonGr, Author of “The Heir of 
Redelyffe." Also, with Comments, 3s 6d. First Series, 1s 64; with Com- 
ments, 3s 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, 18mo, 2s 6d, this day. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for BEGINNERS. 


By MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—In the press,a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 
Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.BS., &c., 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. A Novel. By 


RHODA BROUGHTON, Author of “Cometh up as a Flower,” “ Red as a Rose is 
She.” 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


NEW HOMES for the OLD COUNTRY: a 


Personal Experience in Australia and New Zealand. By George BADEN- 
POWELL. Demy 8vo, with Forty-five Illustrations. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


DIARIES and LETTERS of Sir GEORGE 


JACKSON, K.C.H. From the Peace of Amiens to the Battle of Talavera. 
Edited by Lady JACKSON. 2 vols. 8yo, 30s, 

“Sir George Jackson drew peu-and-ink sketches of the Royal and illustrious per- 
sonages with whom he was mixed up; he narrated the progress of negotiations ; he 
repeated the current anecdotes; he described the passing manners, morals, and 
fashions; he fixed the Cynthias of the minute; and future historians will turn to 
him, as we now turn to Pepys, for the traits and touches which constitute the charm 
of history."—Quarterly Review, April, 1872. 


The DAY AFTER DEATH; or, the Future 


Life Revealed by Ssience. By Louris Fiaurer. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


In FRANCE with the GERMANS. 


OTTO CORVIN. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2)s. 





By Colonel 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP PARKER. 


Forming the New Volume of “ The Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” 
By WALTER Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 8yo, 18s. 


LETTERS of MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


Second Series. Edited by HENRY CHORLEY. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 2ls, 


MICHAEL TRESIDDER: a Cornish Tale. 


vols. crown 8yo. 


2 





entitled 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ** the Hamad Stones,” &c. | 


NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 


UNDER the SUN. By 


Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 


(/n a few days, 
The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 
By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 
The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical 


Narrative. By Mrs. St. Jonn. In 1 vol. 8vo. (Ready this day. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal 


law. By Henry Sricer. 1 vol. 8vo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Antnony 


TROLLOPE, Author of “ Ralph the Heir,” “Can You Forgive Her?” &c. 
(Un the press. 


UNDER the RED DRAGON: By James Grant, 





| 
izorGe Avuacustus Sata, | 


BRANKSOME DENE: a Novel. By Hucu 


MULLENEUX WALMSLEY, Colonel, Ottoman Imperial Army, Author of “The 
Chasseur d'Afrique,” &c. 3 vols. 


The HISTORY of GREECE. By Dr. Erystr 


Curtivs. Translated by A. W. Wann, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge. Vol. IV. (From Athens uuder the Thirty to the Death o 
Epaminondas.) Demy 8vo, 18s. 


FOURTH EDITION of 


SOUTH SEA BUBBLES. By the Eart and 


the Doctor. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


POOR MISS FINCH: a Novel. 


COLLINS. 3 yols. crown 8yo. 


WIFE or SLAVE? a Novel. 


of “ Wise as a Serpent.” 3 vols. 


By Wikre 


By the Author 





Author of “The Romance of War,” “ Only an Ensign,” &.,&c. [Just ready. 
NEW BOOK by HENRY KINGSLEY. 


HORNBY MILLS, and other Stories. 


KINGSLEY, Author of “Ravenshoe,” “Mademoiselle 
Hamlyn,” &., &c. In 2 vols. 


NOT EASILY JEALOUS: a New Novel, in 8 vols. 


[Now ready. 


By the Author of “No 


[Now ready. 


Mathilde,” 
[Now ready. 


SAVED by a WOMAN. 


Appeal,” &c., &c. 3 vols. 


TENDER TYRANTS. By Joseru Verey, Author of 


“Lost Footsteps,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


ARTHUR WILSON: a Story. In 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 


CHURCH and WIFE: a Question of Celibacy. By 


Robert St. JouN Corset, Author of “The Canon's Danghters.” 3 vols. 
[Vow ready. 


SHE WAS YOUNG and HE WAS OLD. By the 


,, Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 3 vols, [Vow ready. 
This book we can honestly recommend.” —Athenzum. 


The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel, in 1 vol 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





ANIC ‘i. iadiedaii San cor weet. ra 
BANK and a TOMB.—See THE BUILDER of THIS 
é; WEEK, 4d, or by post, 4jd, for View of Union Bank of London, Charing- 

oss Branch—View of the Westwood Tomb—Little Horkesley—The Use and 
Abuse of Ornament— 
—Pumps and Drinki 
Street, W.0, 











iL 
By Henry | 
“Geoffry | 


| “This work is at once noble and modest. 





The Strength of Materials—Arrangement of Farm Buildings | 
ng Fountains—Ludgate-Hill Bridge—N 
, and all Newsmen, 


ewgate, &c.—1 York 


IVES of the PRINCES of the HOUSE of 


CONDE. By H.R.H.the Duc p'AuMALE. Translated with the sanction of His 
Royal Highness by the Rev. R. BRowN-BoRTHWICK, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 
M. le Due d’Aumale had a magnificent 
subject to treat, and his work is worthy of its theme. It is a work of history, be- 
| longing to the first class of historical writing, and the Duke may congratulate him- 
| self upon the fact, which none will question, that he has written a book which will 
reach in literature a far higher rank than, in his diffidence, be claims for it him- 
self. The translation is, in all respects, admirable, idiom@lic, without being 
obscure ; terse, lucid, and characteristic. "—S/andard. 


The STORY of a SHOWER: 


ANNA H. Drury, Author of “ Misrepresentation,” &c. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of MY LIFE. By 
eo A DE LAMARTINE. Translated by the Right Hon. Lady Hersperr, 


By 


1 Novel. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


« 
« 





‘LETTERS from INDIA. 


| EpDEN, Authoress of “ Up the Country.” 


a ric . 
|LETTERS and OTHER WRITINGS of the 

late EDWARD DENISON, M.P. for Newark. Edited by Sir BALDWIN LEIGH 
Second Edition, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By the Hon, Emity 


2 vols. crown 8yv0, 21s. 


TON, Bart. 
| 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO Her MaJgsrY. 
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THE LATE LORD ELGIN. 


Now ready, 8vo, 14s. 


THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS 
EARL OF ELGIN, 


Late Governor of Jamaica, Governor-General of Canada, Envoy to China, and 
Viceroy of India. 


Edited by THEODORE WALROND, C.B. 
With Preface by ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


OF THE 





Now ready, SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, with Portrait, post 8vo, 5s, 


JULIAN FANE: a Memoir. 


By ROBERT BULWER LYTTON. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 





THE CRUISE OF THE ‘‘ ROB ROY.”’ 


Third Edition (8th Thousand), with 8 Maps and 69 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE “ROB ROY” ON THE JORDAN, NILE, 
RED SEA, GENESARETH, &c. 
A Canoe Cruise in Palestine and Egypt and the Waters of Damascus. 
By JOHN MACGREGOR, M.A. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW ELEMENTARY WORK ON PHYSICS BY PROF. GANOT. 


On Saturday next, in crown Svo, with 403 Woodcuts, price 7s 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR GENERAL 
READERS AND YOUNG PERSONS: 


Being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formule, expressed in | 
the language of daily life, and illustrated with Explanatory Figures, 
familiarly elucidating the Principles and Facts. 


Translated and edited from GANot's “ Cours de Physique,” with the Author's sanction, by E. ATKINSON, 
Ph.D., F.C.S., Professor of Experimental Science, Staff College. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price One Shilling. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON COPYRIGHT 
AND OUR COLONIES. 


By THOMAS LONGMAN. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





Shortly, in 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 550, with numerous Illustrations, chiefly Portraits, cloth, price £1 1s. 


THE TRUE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Being the Private and Public Life of President Lincoln, from his Birth to the 
4th March, 1861, with his most Important and Confidential Correspondence. 
By WARD H. LAMON. 

London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 1s 6d, sewed. 


A LECTURE 
ON FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M.A. 


By the Rey. F. A. NOBLE. 
Delivered before the Young Men's Christian Association of Pittsburg, U.S.A., April 20, 1871. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, London. 
R. E. PEACH, 8 Bridge Street, Bath. 





In 1 vol., price 3s 6d, 


MEMOIR OF ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
WITH AUTOBIOGRAPHIC REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., price 21s. 


A NOVEL WITH TWO HEROES. 


By ELLIOTT GRAEME, Author of “ Beethoven: a Memoir.” 


“A decided literary success."—Athenwum. 
“ Intensely interesting...... the dramatic scenes are powerful almost to painfulness in their intensity.”"— 


[April 20, 1879, 
In demy octavo, inte, 8 


THE GENESIS OF THE CHURCH 


By the Right Rev. HENRY Corrsri., D.D 
Bishop of Edinburgh. . 


“ The book is strikingly original, and this original; 
is one of its great charms—the views of an poy | 
cultivated man whom long study has made full 
muster of his subjvct.”—Scottish Guardian. y 

“In Dr. Cotterill's volume a book of great i 
has been presented to the world.”"—Edinburyh Ct 

“His book breathes the spirit and is stamped with 
the character of the present age. It requires, and will 
amply repay, the most careful and attentive readino- 
and it is likely to carry conviction to many a mind 
which has been merely repelled by the ordivary quot- 
ing of texts or appeals to Church History, to prove the 
existence of the three Orders, and the necessity of the 
apostolical succession.” —Literary Churchman, 

“ All the knotty subjects comprehended under this 
section (the Apostolic History and the Epistles) aye 
handled mildly and gracefully by Dr. Cotterill, and 
their bearing on the formation of the Christian seciet 
carefully traced....,.Will be found both pleasant and 
profitable reading by Christians of all denominations 
as a history of the formation of the Christian Church 
from a moderately and gracefully prelatic point of 
view.” —Scotsman. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh ang 
London. 





Just published, Illustrated, price 1s, 


” > r 
BEN RHYDDING., 
ce is such as may be adopted by any 
hospital physician in London."—Medical Times ang 
Garette, 

“As a residence Ben Rhydding is no way surpassed 
in England."—7%e Edinburgh Medical Journal. 

London: R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





rTMHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, 
COLXXVL, APRIL, was published on Monpay 
LAST. 
CONTENTS. 
1. BuRN's ROME AND THE CAMPAGNA, 
2. THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
3. GuIzoT’s MEMOIR OF THE DUKE DE BROGLIE, 
4. Mr. MIALL ON DISESTABLISHMENTS, 
5. LETTERS AND DISCOVERIES UF Sik CHARLES BELL, 
6. OCEANIC CIRCULATION. 
7. THE Works OF JOHN HOOKHAM FRERE. 
8. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY, LORD Brovegaw. 
9. THE CLAIMS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK, 


TPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 

264, is published THis Day, 

CONTENTS. 
1. THe STATE OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE, 
2. THOMAS CARLYLE. 
3. TRADE WITH CHINA, 
4. MILTON. 
5. MODERN SCEPTICISM—THE DUKE OF SOMERSET, 
6. THe British PARLIAMENT, ITs HisTORY AND 
ELOQUENCE. 
7. DIARY OF A DIPLOMATIST. 
8. EDUCATION, SECULARISM, AND NONCONFORMITY, 
9. CONCESSION Tv THE UNITED STATES, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


NEW FRUITS.—NEW FLOWERS.—Established 1843. 
| pay seen and POMOLOGIST: a 


Popular Magazine of Gardening, contains:— 
High-class Coloured Portraits of the best New Fruits 
and Flowers; Useful Gardening information, ad- 
dressed to Amateurs and Professionals by experienced 
writers; copious Woodcut Lilustrations. Price 1s, 
monthly. “An invaluable magazine to all lovers of 
flowers.”—ZJlereford Journal. “ Well got up.” —Liverpool 
Courier. “ Contaius the latest and most reliable informa- 
tion as to New Flowers, Fruits, and methods of cultiva- 
tion.”—Derby Mercury. London: 171 Fleet Street. 


_- IN THE PYRENEES. 


The PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
have arranged with the CHEMIN DE Fer DU Mini for 
the issue of Tourists’ Tickets from 

LIVERPOOL to the PYRENEES and BACK 

(Vid BORDEAUX), 

Available for ONE MONTH, at the following rates:— 
First CLASS by Steamer and Railway ...........0.000410 
SECOND CLASS by Steamer & First CLASs by Railway £7 
Including MAINTENANCE and VIN ORDINAIKE on the 
Passage to aud from Bordeaux. 

The Sailings for May will be as under :— 
GARONNE, Capt. Hollway ...... 13th May, at 1 p.m. 
TRUXILLO, new Steamer......... 
ARAUCANIA, Capt. Bax ......... 29th May, at 3pm. 
The average duration of the Sea Passage is 24 days. 
Twenty Days are allowed for the journey by Kailway 
from Bordeaux, and the time at that place may be 
extended by arrangement. 

Passengers are also booked at reduced rates to the 
following places :— 














MARSEILLES, PAU. 

TOULON. BaGNERES DE BIGORRE. 
CANNES, BIARRITZ. 

NICE. MADRID. 





Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
N. GriFFirus, Tare, and Co., Fenchurch House, 5 
Fenchurch Street, London; or MALCOLMS, MACGEORGE, 
and Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 











OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Mr. 
W George Buckland’s New Musical Version of 
“The Sleeping Beauty.” Beautiful scenery and dis- 





Scotsman, 
CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 
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PROFESSOR BLUNT’S WORKS. 


Ninth Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 


ESIGNED COINCIDENCES in the 
WRITINGS of the OLD and NEW TESTA- 
MENTS. An Argumentof their Veracity. By IS. 
BLUNT, B.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity at 


Cambridge. 
By the same Author. 


Qn the RIGHT USE of the EARLY 


FATHERS. Third Edition, 8vo, 9s. 

The CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING the 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES. Fourth Edition, 
post Svo, 6s. 

The PARISH PRIEST: his Acquirements, 
Principal Obligations, and Duties. Fifth Edition, 
post 8vo, 6s. 


PLAIN SERMONS for a COUNTRY CON- 


GREGATION. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND. 
Complete in One Volume (800 pp.), 8vo, 21s. 
IOGRAPHIA JURIDICA; a BIO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of the JUDGES 
of ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the Present Time, 
1066-1870, A New and Revised Edition. By Epwarp 
Foss, F.S.A. 

“This volume is a monument of laborious research. 
Itis more than a common dictionary: it recites with 
lucid brevity whatever is known respecting each ad- 
ministrator of our laws,—his parentage, birth, rise, and 
death; of the most distinguished, ampler details are 
related.” —Morning Post. 

“The idea of bringing together these lives in one 
yolume was a happy one, and we recommend the book 
to lawyers and antiquarians. The Dictionary is pre- 
faced by a brief but useful history of the Courts of law 
and equity.”—Solicitors’ Journal. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 
Iss F. P. COBBE’S ESSAYS. 
DARWINISM in MORALS and (13) other 
ESSAYS (Religion in Childhood, Unconscious Cere- 
bration, Dreams, the Devil, Auricular Confession, &c.) 

400 pp. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

Miss Cobbe’s other Works:—1. REeLiGrous Dury, 5s; 
2. BROKEN LigarTs, 5s; 3. DAWNING LiGuTs, 5s; 4. 
ALONE TO THE ALONE: Prayers for Theists, 5s; 5. 
STUDIES OF ETHICAL AND SociaL Supsrcrs, 5s; 6. 
IraLics: Brief Notes on Italy, 5s; 7. Hours or Work 
AND PLAY 5s, May also be had of the same Publishers, 


Edinburgh. 


Siskin: tot Seah see Ses MORALS and MYSTERIES. By Hamilton Aide. 1 vol, 7s. 





This day is published, price 6d. 
HEAP and ACCESSIBLE 
PLEASURES. witha Comparative Sketch of 

the Poetry of Burns and Wordsworth. A Lecture 


delivered at Haltwhistle, in connection with the en- | 


largement of the Mechanics’ Institute there, on 4th 
April, 1872. By Lorp Neaves, LL.D., &. 


WILLIAM BLACKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, | 
HE HEBREW VOWEL POINTS. 





A Series of Exercises in very large Hebrew type, 
— upon writing-paper, with space between the 
es for the addition in manuscript of the Vowel 
Points and Accents. Quarto, Is for three copies. 
Catalogue, with Specimen Pages, by post, free. 
London: SAMUEL BAGsTER and Sons, 15 Paternester 
Ww. 


Illustrated with full-page engravings, 8¥0, cloth, 10s 6d. 








OXE’S BOOK of MARTYRS, with | charming touches.”—Guardian. 


Notes and Comments. By the Rev. T. MILNER, 
M.A. A new Edition, with an Essay on Popery, and 
additions by the Rey. INGRAM CoBBIN, M.A. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


New Edition, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
HRISTIAN (The) in COMPLETE 
" ARMOUR; or a Treatise on the Saints’ War 
with the Devil. By WILLIAM GURNALL, A.M. A New 
Edition, carefully revised and corrected, by the Rev. 
JOHN CAMPBELL, D.D. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d; free by post, 33 9d. 
HE TEETH and HOW to SAVE 
THEM, by L. P. MerEviTH, M.D. D.D.S. This 
is not an advertisment seeking for patronage, but a 
really useful brochure, specially for all who have the 
care of children, and also for those of mature age. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
pplication. Catalogue, price 15s; to 








members, 108 $a. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
HAT WILL THIS COSI to 
PRINT? A Packet, containing Information 

for Authors, may be obtained on application to 
R. BARRETT and Sons, 13 Mark Lane, London. 
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| novelists.”"—Standard. 


| 





NEW WORKS. 
The LIFE of Sir HENRY LAWRENCE. By the late Major- 


General Sir HERBERT BENJAMIN EDWARDES, K.C.B, EK.C.S.L, and HERMAN MERIVALE, 
Esq., C.B. With Portrait, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. (Next week, 


COUNTRY STORIES, OLD and NEW. In Prose and Verse. By 


HOLME LEE, Author of “ The Beautiful Miss Barrington,” “ Kathie Brand,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
(Next week. 


ESSAYS. By the Author of “Vera” and “The Hotel du Petit 


St. Jean.” Crown 8yo. 


The GARDEN and the CITY; with other Contrasts and Parallels of 
Scripture. By the Rey. HUGH MACMILLAN, LL.D., Author of “ Bible Teachings in Nature.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


The BRIDE, and other Poems. 


Feap. 8vo, 53, 


UNSEEN and IDEALITIES. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE: a Dramatic Romance. 


TAYLOR. New Edition, fcap. 8yo, 5s. 


The RING and the BOOK. By Robert Browning. Cheaper Edition, 


4 vols. feap. 8vo, each 5s. 

























































By the Author of “ Angel Visits.” 
Poems by J. 8. Maccrom. 


By Sir Henry 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By Compton Reade. 1 


vol., 73. 


SHOOTING the RAPIDS. 


of “ Against Time,” &c. 3 vols. 


By Alexander Innes Shand, Author 


“Mr. Shand has a quick eye and a graphic pen...... There is life and colour, and genuine dramatic force in bis 
narrative...... He has struck a rich vein, new and strange to most readers, in his pictures of City life......0ther 
writers have ventured into the same field; but Mr. Shand stands almost alone in his power of depicting the 
romance of premiums and the tragedy of discounts, and the volcanic rifts in the hard grey crust of financial 
speculation."—Saturday Review. 


The ROSE GARDEN. By the Author of “ Unawares.” 


Edition, 1 vol., price 7s. 

“The writer's sense of beauty is exquisite, and the flush of delicate colour which she manages to 
diffase over her pictures has just such a mellow charm in it as Claude gives to his most exquisite sunsets.” — 
Spectator. 

“ Never was a story more worthy of a graceful name......It is a simple story, but beautifully told, and full of 


Second 


“ For tender pathos, for exquisite colouring, and for knowledge of the human heart in all that concerns the 
great passions of love and jealousy, the author of ‘ The Rose Garden’ must take a high place among our present 


The STORY of the PLEBISCITE. Related by One of the 


7,500,000 who voted “ Yes.” By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 1 vol., 78 6d. 


“Written with a masterly grasp of character, strong individuality, homely humour, picturesqueness, and 
tenacity of purpose.”"—Spectator. 





SMITH ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Just published, demy 8vo, l4s. 


‘EGYPT of the PHARAOHS and of the KEDIVE. By the Rev. 


F. BARHAM ZINCKE, Vicar of Wherstead, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Demy 8yvo, 14s. 


“A more independent and original volume of 


“A very pleasant and interesting book...... Mr. Zincke Egyp- 
hae A meng 4 [ t this time of day we should have 


tells his readers exactly such facts as they would wish | tian travel than a’ 
to know. The style is captivating.”"— Westmi: | th ght possible. Mr. Zincke has a quickness of ¢ 
Review, |a vigour of judgment, —_ 2 em | style which 
“Each chapter takes some one topic, treats it in | lace him far above the ordinary run of travellers,,.... 
sharp piquant style, and generally throws some new | ~~ will —_ — nae SS oe —_—— 
light upon it, or makes it reflect some new light upon | *°due —— oe o ray 
something else. If these bright and sparkling pages | “#erary Churchman. : 
are taken as containing suggestions to be worked out “Mr. Zincke speaks like a man of rare powers of 
for oneself and accepted or rejected in the light of | perception, with an intense love of nature in her vari- 
more mature knowledge they will be found full of | ous moods, and an intellectual sympathy broad and 
value.” —Guardian, deep as the truth itself."—Saturday Review, 





















SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of the! 


GOOD WORDS, 


WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet- 
Laureate. VolIII. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 


NOTES on ENGLAND. By H. 
TAINE, D.C.L., Oxon, &c. Translated by W. F. RAE, 
with an Introduction by the Translator. Re- 
printed with Additions from the Daily News. Post 
8yo, 7s 6d. 

“A brief review can do but scanty justice to M. 

Taine’s book. Wecan only deal with it in its broad 

results, while its charm lies in its detail...... Even 


were France more prolific of literature than it is at the | 


OF 


| THE MAY PART 
} 


EDITED BY 


NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 





— 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH StRegr 


HURST & BLACKET?S 
NEW WORKS, 


‘The Switzers. By W. Hepworth 
~~. THIRD swegnee 8vo, 15s. 

“ A lively, interesting, and altogether no 
Switzerland. It is full of valuable information age 
eminently readable."—Dai/y News, 


Sport at Home and Abroad. By 


Lord WILLIAM Pitt LENNOX. 2 vols., 21s, 


| Will be published on the 27th inst, and will| Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 
or HE 


contain— 


| 


moment, no one should neglect to read these letters | 


in their collected form.”—Times. 

“This volume possesses great value as a rapid 
succinct, comprehensive sketch and critical survey of 
our English society and institutions. Even those who 
have made a careful study of their country will be 
benefited by the perusal of a book like this, where the 
whole field of English life is brought, as it were, within 
the compass of a glance." — Examiner. 

“Mr. Rae has rendered M. Taine’s masterly French 
into the most delicate, lithe, and racy English; so that 


the book is one of the most valuable of recent additions | 


to this class of English literature "—JBritish Quarterly 
Review. 


THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


SAINT ABE and HIS SEVEN 
WIVES: a Tale of Salt Lake City. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Such vigorous, racy, determined satire has not been 
met with for many a long day....... The work is 
masterly." —Graphic. 

“It takes possession of our admiration as of right.” 
—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“ Amazingly clever. Besides, its pure tone deserves 
commendaticn.”—Nonconformist. 

“None who read ‘ Saint Abe’ can fail to be amused 
and gratifled.—Daily News. 


SECOND SERIES. 


PEASANT LIFE in the NORTH. 
By the Author of “ Benoni Blake.” Crown 8vo, 9s. 


“Every page has some graphic touch more or less 
striking. In the midst of so much sickly and unnatural 
trash which goes under the name of novel-writing, a 
book like this comes as a real god-send.”—Saturday 
Review, on the First Series, 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The 
Diary of a Young Officer in Chanzy’s Army. With 
a Preface by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the 
Temple. Small 8yo. [Jn a few days, 


The DAYS of JEZEBEL: a Drama. 


By Peter BAYNE, M.A. Small 8vo. [Jmmediately. 


The HUMAN INTELLECT, with 


an Introduction upon Psychology and the Soul. 
By Noau Portsr, D.D., President of Yale College. 
Demy S8yo. (Jn the press. 


The ELEMENTS of INTELLEC. 


TUAL SCIENCE: a Manual for Schools and 
Colleges. By NOAH PORTER, D.D., President of 
Yale College. Demy 8yo. (Un the press. 


TOTTIE’S TRIAL. By Kay Spen, 


Author of “ True of Heart,” &c. ‘Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


TWILIGHT HOURS. A Legacy 


| ‘By DEAN STANLEY. 


|By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. 


Chapters XII.-XIII. 


By the AUTHOR of “GINX’S BABY.” 


The STORY of the SOUTH WAR- 
WICKSHIRE LABOURERS’ 
UNION. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The MOUNTAIN WELL. 


By LADY BARKER. 
HOW WE WENT YACHTING. 


By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
AT HIS GATES. 


Chapters XIV.-XVII. 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
TOWN GEOLOGY. 





of Verse. By SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE), “Third 
and enlarged Edition. Crown 8yo, 5s. | 


“If we goon extracting all that seems to us the pro- | 
duct of true genius in this volume we should print | 
nearly half of it, and we should have to doso merely | 
to show the striking variety of mood and poetical con- | 
ception it contains.”"—Spectator. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. By| 


NorMAN MACLEOD, D.D. Post 8vo, with Ilus- | 
trations, 10s 6d. | 


“ They are sure to be most welcome to all who can 
appreciate a broad, genial humanity, mingled with | 
much pathos anda keen insight into the deeper work- 
ings of the human soul.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


| 
| 


| 


FLOWERS and GARDENS. Notes | 


on Plant Beauty. By Forses WATSON, M.R.C.S. | 

Crown 8vo, 5s. | 

** A better book for all persons interested in flowers | 
and gardens there cannot be. With his great powers 
of description, his deep poetic vein of feeling, his | 
accurate observation, and, above all, his originality 
and thorough independence of thought, Dr. Forbes | 

Watson, had his life been spared, must have obtained | 
a very high position as a writer on Nature.”—West- 

minster Review, | 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 





No. V.—The Lime in the Mortar. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. 


No. III. 


| By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
JOHN MACLEOD CAMPBELL, D.D. 
&e., &e., &. 


WITH THIRTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS BY EMINENT 
ARTISTS. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


| FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


for 1872. Under the esp ECIAL PATRONAGE 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility, and cop. 
taining all the New Creations. 41st Edition. 1 yo}, 
royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


| Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. 


| 
| By PARKER GILLMORE. 2 vols., 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
Ombra. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &€. 3 yols, 


Hope Deferred. By Eliza F 


POLLARD. 3 vols. 

“We direct attention to this book as a true and 
beautiful delineation of a woman's heart at war with 
circumstances and fate. The style is clear and pleasant, 
and it has an unaffected earnestuess—one of the rarest 
graces of fiction.” —Spectator. 


Golden Keys. 3 vols. 


“ The work of a very clever writer and an original 
thinker. Some of his portraits are first-rate."—John Bull, 

“ The power and talent evinced by the author admit 
| of no question.”’—Jfessenger’. 


‘The Queen 0 of ‘the Regiment. By 


“A charming, fresh, cheery novel. 
rare and welcome.”—Spectator. 


Aston-Royal. By the Author of 


“ST. OLAVE'S.” 3 vols. 
* ‘A book that is delightful to read,""—Post, 


Miss BRADDON'’S NEW NOVEL. | 
The NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


— AINSLEIGH. 


Its merits are 





Now ready, crown 8yo, pp. viii.-310, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
ESUS__ the MESSIAH. 

| “If this counsel or this work be of men, it will 

| Sane to naught; but if it be of God, ye cannot over- 

throw it, lest haply ye be found even to fight against 

God."—ACTS v., 38-39. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


~ Now ready, Third Edition, price , 6d. 
NTERLING'S LETTERS to 
CONINGHAM. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





In 1 thick vol., the Thirteenth Edition, price 1és, 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
Describing the Symptoms, Causes, and correct 
Treatment of Diseases, with a large Collection of ap- 
roved Prescriptions, &c. Forming a Comprehensive 
edical Guide for the Clergy, Families, Emigrants, &. 
By T.J. GRAHAM, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh. 
“Of all the Medical Guides that have come to our 
hands, this is by far the best. For fullness and com- 
pleteness they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham’s.”— 
Banner. 
“Far excelling every publication of its class.”"— 
British Standard, 
London: Published by StmPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 
Stationers’ Court, Sold by all Booksellers, 


Ninth Edition, Revised and Eularged, crown 8vo, Is: 
by post, ls 1d. 

D*. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS 
n the MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE. 

By ApAM BeALeY, M.A., M.D. Cantab., Fellow of the 

Royal College of Phy sicians. 

London: J.aud A.CHURCHILL. Harrogate: THOMAS 

HOLLINS. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d, 

Bra ASES of HAIR, with Advice upon 

its Preservs a + and Manage ment. By BENJAMIN 
GoDFRE ¥, M.D., F.R.A.S 
“A most inte ban mn a3 well as useful popular trea- 
tise."—Literary World. 
“We come upon what seems both good sense and 
knowledg ge." —Saturday Review, 
“A great deal of practical information is to be found 
| in the book.”"—/Pharinaceutical Journal. 
J.and A, Cut RCHILL, New Burlington Street. 











QCIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
Collections to illustrate “Lyell'’s Elements of 
| Geology. and facilitate the important stady of Minera- 
logy aud Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas ; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geo! ogical Maps, hammers, 
| all the recent publ ications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 


as W.C. 
rivate instruction is oa in Geology and Minera- 
| ogy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 
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~~ GENERAL LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


CHIEFLY BOOKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 





Lord Hatherton. 


MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE relating to POLITICAL 
OOCURRENCES in JUNE and JULY, 1834. By the Right Hon. E. J. LitTLeton, 


ton. Edited from the Original MSS. by HENrY Reeve. 1 
— hy — . (On Saturday next. 


Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. 

ROYAL and REPUBLICAN FRANCE: a Series of Essays, 
reprinted from the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and British and Foreign Reviews. By 
Henry REEVE. 2 yols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 

Lord Lytton. 

The ODES and EPODES of HORACE: a Metrical Translation 
into English, with Introduction and Commentaries. By Lord Lytron. New 
Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. [On Saturday next. 

Sir Edward Creasy, M.A. 

The IMPERIAL and COLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS of the 
BRITANNIC EMPIRE, including INDIAN INSTITUTIONS. By Sir Epwarp 
Creasy, M.A. 1 vol, 8vo. (Nearly ready. 

Professor Amos, M.A. 
A SYSTEMATIC VIEW of the SCIENCE of JURISPRU- 


DENCE. By SHELDON Amos, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence, University 
College, London. 1 vol. 8yo. [Nearly ready. 


Lieutenant-Col. Malleson. 
RECREATIONS of an INDIAN OFFICIAL. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel MALLESON, Guardian to His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 
Crown 8y0, price 12s 6d. 


E. N.C. Braddon. 
LIFE in INDIA. By E. N. C. Brappon, of Lucknow, Oude. 
Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine 1 vol. post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
C. H. Eden, Esq. 
MY WIFE andIin QUEENSLAND. By Cartes H. Eben, 
Esq. 1 vol. post Svo, with Frontispiece. (On Saturday next. 
J. Mathews, of Toronto. 
A COLONIST on the COLONIAL QUESTION. By Jeuv 
MataeEws, of Toronto, Canada. Post 8vo, price 6s. (On Saturday next. 
Bishop Colenso; the Rev. J. Hunter. 


An INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA. By the Right Rev. J. W. 
a. D.D., Bishop of Natal; and the Rey. J. HUNTER, M.A. 18mo, price 


[Jn a@ few days. 
Bishop Wordsworth. 


OUTLINES of the CHRISTIAN MINISTRY, Delineated and 
Brought to the Test of Reason, Holy Scripture, History, and Experience. By 
CHARLes WORDSWORTH, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrew's. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 

[On Tuesday next. 


Miss James. 

CHRISTIAN COUNSELS, selected from the Devotional Works 
of Fénélon, Archbishop of Cambrai. Translated by A. M. JAmzEs, Author of 
“The Service of Love,” &. Crown 8yo, price 5s. 

The Rev. W. E. Littlewood, M.A. 


ESSENTIALS of NEW TESTAMENT STUDY: an Account 
of the Greek and English Texts, Harmony of the Gospels, Life of Christ, 


Chronology of the Acts, &e. By W. E. LirriLewoop, M.A. (in May. 
The Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. 
KANT’S CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY for ENGLISH 


READERS. Part I. A Critical Commentary on KANT's Aesthetic, with a 
Controversial Chapter on Mr. J. 8. MuLt’s Empirical Derivation of Space. By 
J.P. MaAnarry, M.A, 8yo, price 5s, 

Professor C. D. Yonge, B A. 

THREE CENTURIES of MODERN HISTORY. By 
CHARLES Duke YonGe, Regius Professor of Modern History and English 
Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

Dr. Thudichum. 


A MANUAL of CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY. Including its 
Points of Contact with Pathology. By J. Louis W. TuupicnuM, M.D.,M.R.C.P. 


1 vol. 8yo. (Nearly ready. 
Henry Watts, F.RS. 


SUPPLEMENT to WATTS’S DICTIONARY of CHEMIS- 
TRY ; bringing the Record of Chemical Discovery down to the End of the Year 
1869. By HENry Warts, F.R.S,, assisted by Eminent Scientific and Practical 
Chemists. 8yo, price 3ls 6d. 


: Works by John Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. 

HEAT a MODE of MOTION. With Plate and 108 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8yo, price 10s 6d. 

SOUND: a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. 
With Portrait and 169 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, price 9s. 

RESEARCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and MAGNECRYS- 
TALLIC ACTION. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, price 14s. 

RESEARCHES in MOLECULAR PHYSICS by MEANS of 
RADIANT HEAT: a Series of Memoirs collected from “ The Philosophical 

Transactions.” 1 yol, 8vo, [Un a few days, 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. 8vo, price 14s. 
HOURS of EXERCISE in the ALPS. With Woodcut Ilus- 


trations by E. Waymprr. Crown 8yo, price 12s 6d. 


Edited by Professor T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 


TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL and PHY- 
SICAL. Price 3s 6d. each. 

GOODEVE’'s Mechanism. 

. BLOXAM’s Metals. 

MILLER'S Inorganic Chemistry. 

q GRIFFIN'S Algebra and Trigonometry 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry. 

MAXWELL's Theory of Heat. 

- MERRIFIELD’s Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration. 


m2. G1 G9 ND 





YARNDALE: an Unsensational Story. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Un May. 
H. Oelschlager. 

STRANGE FOLK: a Novel. From the German of HerRMANN 
OELSCHLAGER. Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel F. GRANT. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
price 14s. 

A. Bisset. 

ESSAYS on HISTORICAL TRUTH. 


8vo, price 14s. 


By Anprew Busser. 


Baron Hubner. 

MEMOIR of POPE SIXTUS the FIFTH. By Baron Husyner, 
Translated from the Original in French, with the Author's sanction, by 
Husert E. H. JERNINGHAM. 2 vols. Svo, price 24s. (Yearly ready. 

Sir Henry Holland, Bart. 

RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. By Sir Henry Hoiianp, 
Rart., M.D., F.R.S., &c., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 

The Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. 

LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: a Political Biography. By the 
Right Hon. B. Disrakut. Eighth Edition, revised, with a New Preface. Crown 
8vo, price 6s, 


CABINET EDITION of Mr. DISRAELI’S NOVELS :— 
LOTHAIR, 6s, VENETIA, 6s. CONTARINI FLEMING, 
CONINGSBY, 6s. ALROY, [XION, &e., 6s. &c., 6s. 

SYBIL, és. YOUNG DUKE, &c., 6s. HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 
TANCRED, 6s. VIVIAN GREY, 6s. 63. 
The Late Professor Conington. 

The MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of the late JOHN 
CONINGTON, M.A., including a Complete Prose Translation of Virgil's Works. 
With a Memoir by H.J.S.Smirn, M.A. Edited by J. A. Symonps, M.A. 2 

[Jn a few days, 


vols. 8yo. 


The Late H. T. Buckle. 


MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS of the late 
HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with Biographical Notice, by Henan 
TAYLOR. 3 vols. 8¥0. (/n May. 


In the MORNINGLAND: Travel and Discussion in the Birth- 
Countries of Christianity with the late Henry Thomas Buckle. By Jonn 8. 
STUART GLENNIK, M.A, 1 vol. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 

The Late Professor De Morgan. 


A BUDGET of PARADOXES. By AvGusrus pe Morgan, 
F.R.A.S. and C.P.S., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Reprinted, with the 
Author's Additions, from the Atheneum. 8vo, price 15s. (in a few days. 


John Evans, F.RS. 

The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, and 
ORNAMENTS of GREAT BRITAIN. By Joun Evans, F.R.S., F.S.A., &e. 
1 vol. 8vo, with Two Plates and 476 Woodcuts, [Nearly ready, 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 

The ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION and the PRIMITIVE 
CONDITION of MAN; Mental and Socia] Condition of Savages. By Sir Joun 
LvuBsBock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. With 25 Woodcuts. 8vo, price 16s, 

Dr. C. R. Bree, F.Z.S. 

EXPOSITION of FALLACIES in the HYPOTHESIS of Mr, 

DARWIN. By C. R. Bree, M.D. 8vo, with Plates. (Jn May. 
H. T. Braithwaite, M.A. 

ESSE and POSSE; a Comparison of Divine Eternal Laws and 
Powers, as severally indicated in Fact, Faith, and Record. By Henry THomas 
BRAITHWAITE, M.A. Post 8yo. (Jn @ few days. 

W. L. R. Cates; the iate B. B. Woodward. 

HISTORICAL and CHRONOLOGICAL ENCYCLOP_LEDIA, 
Commenced by the late B. B. Woopwarp, B.A., Librarian to the Queen; com- 
pleted by W. L. R. Cates. In 1 vol. 8vo. (/n May. 

The Rev. W. Jowitt, M.A. 

HELPS for the YOUNG in their EFFORTS at SELF- 
GUIDANCE. Edited by W. Jowrrr, M.A., Head Master of the City Middle- 
Class Schools, Crown 8yvo, price 1s 6d. (On Saturday next. 

E. Ganot. 

GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL 
READERS and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated by Professor E. ATKINSON. 
Crown 8vo, with 403 Woodcuts, price 7s 6d. [On Saturday next, 

Popular Scieutific Works by Richard A. Proctor, B.A. 

ESSAYS on ASTRONOMY. With 10 Plates and above 20 
Engravings on Wood. §8vo, price 12s. [On Saturday next. 

The SUN; RULER, LIGHT, FIRE, and LIFE of the PLANE- 
TARY SYSTEM. With 10 Plates (7 Coloured) and 107 Figures Engraved on 
Wood. Crown 8vo, price l4s. 


OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS; the Plurality of Worlds, 
Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


The OKBS AROUND US: a Series of Sketches of Planets and 
Stars, Comets, Meteors, and Nebulae, (/a May. 

Works by Elizabeth M. Sewell, Author of “Amy Herbert,” &. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR MADE EASY. Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 

The CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, from the Founda- 
tion of Rome to the Fall of Jerusalem. Feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 

A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE, from the Siege of Troy, B.C. 
1184, to the Destruction of Corinth, B.C. 146. Revised Edition, 3s 6d. 

ANCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, ASSYRIA, and BABY- 
LONIA. Revised Edition, with Questions, price 6s, 

THOUGHTS for the AGE. New Edition, feap. 8vo, price 5s. 

PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





ABSTRACT of DIRECTORS’ REPORT to an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
HELD on the 16th APRIL, 1872. 





The Board announce with great pleasure that disposable Profit to 31st 
December, 1871, largely exceeds that of any previous five years. 


Security rather than Profit, however, the object of the Board in the 
valuation. This accordingly made upon the strictest and most cautious 
principles known to Actuaries. 

1, The “17 Orrices’ ExrerreNce” Table of Mortality employed 
throughout. 

2. The liabilities discounted at 3 PER CENT. only, being the rate 
originally assumed in determining the premiums. 

3. Value of “net” PREMIUM only (i.e. the premium required exactly 
to meet the anticipated risk, on the assumption that there were 
no expenses and no profits), is brought into account against 
corresponding liability under a Policy. All excess above the 
“net” premium, in the “gross” or Office Premium actually 
receivable in the future, is rigidly reserved as a provision for 
Suture expenses, profits, and contingencies. 

4, Assets estimated at net market values on 3lst December, 1871. 
Details in the published annual Balance Sheet. 


THE VALUE OF THE PROTECTION to Policyholders, by adop- 
tion of these conditions, best shown by a statement of the difference 
that would arise from the substitution of others less rigorous. 

Thus (1) using the Carlisle Table of Mortality, (2) assuming 3} per 
cent. as the rate of discount, and (3) bringing the gross premiums into 
account against the liabilities, the valuation surplus now to be declared 
would receive an apparent increase of £490,000. The mere difference 
in result thus amounts to one-third of the total Assurance Funds held 
by the Society. 


A SHORT EXPLANATION then given OF THE PRINCIPLES 
adopted, and of their effect in fortifying the position of the Society. 

First.—Under the conviction that no conclusions drawn from mor- 
tality amongst sections of the general population could afford so 
accurate a measure of the liability attaching to Life Assurance trans- 
actions as those from mortality actually occuring amongst assured lives, 
the experience of seventeen leading Officers, including the ‘‘ Equitable ” 
and the “ Amicable,” was collected in the year 1843 by a committee of 








Actuaries, and Tables founded thereon published. More recently the 
collection of 'a new “ Experience ” was determined upon by the’ Institute 
of Actuaries, and published in 1869. It extends to assurances upon 
160,000 lives,-contributed by 20 Companies, and closely confirms the 
indications of the 1843 “ Seventeen” Offices’ Experience ” Table, which 
is found to necessitate a higher reserve against the death liabilities of 
an Office than any other in recognised use. 

The mortality actually experienced, however, by this Society during 
past five years, considerably less than that anticipated by the Experience 
Table. 

Secondly.—The higher the rate of interest at which liabilities to 
mature in the future are discounted, the less is the present 
amount apparently required to meet them; and therefore the greater 
in the case of a Life Office is the surplus apparently disposable. By 
the assumption, therefore, of a permanent rate of interest considerably 
higher than that used in the original calculation on the premiums, an 
Oftice may for a time profess to retain sufficient reserves against 
liability, and yet give away unusually large sums by way of Bonus, 
But it has been authoritatively proved that another Office which, 
resisting the temptation thus to bid for popularity by the distribution 
of an artificially large Bonus, restricts the distribution to the smaller 
surplus arising from the assumption of the lower rate of interest, will 
ultimately, out of the improvement and accumulation of the larger 
reserve, give the larger and more permanent Bonus, whilst retaining in 
hand as additional security against its engagements the additional sums 
prematurely lost to its competitor. Accordingly, in support of the pre- 
sent Bonus, the Society has during the past five years derived a con- 
siderable profit as interest upon its carefully husbanded funds; which 
profit further increased by the fact that, in place of 3 per cent. assumed 
as the permanent rate of interest, the average rato at which the total 
assets were invested during the period has beén £4 6s 4d per cent, 
free of tax. 

Lastly.—The present value of the excess in the Office Premiums 
receivable in the future, above the net premiums, is shown by the 
“Valuation of the Policies” to amount to £330,000, being nearly 26} 
per cent. of the present value, £1,248,100, of such net premiums. 

A valuation upon these principles gives following results :— 


























PARTICULARS OF THE POLICIES. ABSTRACT VALUATION. 
Amount and Office Net Of Amount Of Office | Of Net Net 
No. Bonus. | Premiums. (Premiums. and Bonus. Premiums.| Premiums.| Liability. 
£  & £ s. d. £ £ £ £ | £ 
Nét Amount of Assurances .......ccsseeseee 3,191 4,304,159 1 9 125,145 12 11 99,642-358' 2,509,858 1,578,084) 1,248,014 1,262,182 
ENED sscecbesvestdsucveerecvessoseceoss viz.,| for | making all claims payable three | months j|after death.| 9,360. 
| | | | —— | 
per annum. | 1,271,492 
I ii ivinncvaceusdusvsersvsdivecesaecoentee 10 1,700 | 22 14 6 14-476 9,554 137 83; 9,471)» 
} 
Total of the Results ..... pa tatabssdloenaverediesssodacmeteeenete 125,168 7 5 99,656°834 2,519,412 1,578,171/1,248 097 1,280,963) 
| | | } 








VALUATION BALANCE SHEET. 


R. 
To net liability under Assurance and Annuity transactions... £1,280,963 








» Claims announced, but not yet proved........ auhaseveprorsads 8,232 
gn) MeeGerve for BUNAry Accounts ..4......ccccecssccccccesceseccecees 1,567 

, 1,285,762 
35 Disposable Surplus...........0.000 sbeeigecatetaaeseabve daaatevnut 218,317 





£1,504,079 

Cr. 
By Assurance Fund (as per published Annual Balance Sheet) £1,487,698 
3 Accrued Interest (less tax) 16,381 


COP e eee eeeeeeeesees eeeeeerenessees 


£1,504,079 


SPOS i J. Is s shown the Director: ra . 
ee at, +o Sune LOS sas shown she Directors groundlessness of doubt and anxiety in regard to the safety of the prin- 


recommend that £4,110 be carried forward, and £214,207 divided as 
profit, of which, under the provisions of the Deed of Settlement, nine- 
tenths to the Assured, being £192,787. 


THE SHARE TO THE ASSURED exceeds by about £40,000 that 
given at the last Division. The Directors Have therefore the satisfaction of 
proposing a Reversionary Bonus Addition “aT THE RATE OF £1 10s PER 
ANNUM TO EACH £100 ASSURED BY A POLICY OF NOT LESS THAN FIVE 
YEARS’ DURATION, together with a proportionate addition upon all 
previous Bonus remaining attached to the Policy. 


THe POLICIES PARTICIPATING are 2,842, assuring— 
SOMONE WEMEB ccc ccccecescoscscssesscees sions es soscoosccstd .» £3)638,882 
and as existing Bonus.......... waswognecs pipeasanstpapanspeesbewsaesnteioel 390,096 
being more than one-tenth of the principal sums. This system of 
division therefore increases by more than one-tenth the rate of Bonus, 





reckoned upon the original sums in the Policies only. Thus reckoned, 
the Reversionary Bonus now declared amounts ON AN AVERAGE to the un- 
usually high addition of £16 10s PER ANNUM ON EACH £1,000. 

A PROSPECTIVE ANNUAL BONUS at the same rate, and equally 
provided out of the profits now realised, will be assigned to all qualified 
Bonus Policies becoming claims by death before the next Division of, 
Profits. This regulation secures them in a full Bonus for each complete 
year in force when the life assured fails. 

THE VARIOUS RETURNS AND SCHEDULES required by “ The 
Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” to be lodged with the Board of 
Trade will be sent in immediately. 

Tue Directors pEsiRE, in concluding this Report, to record their 
opinion of the advantages to flow from the ample and precise informa- 
tion which the Schedules of the Act are calculated to render generally 
accessible. Publicity must eventually render impossible a continuance 
of the business of fraudulent companies, and/at the same time prove the 


ciples on which Life Assurance is based. With increased knowledge will 
come increased recourse by the public to those offices alone which’ 
demonstrate the soundness of their position. And the Directors con- 
gratulate all interested in the prosperity of this Society that, the date 
for the first periodical investigation of its affairs since the passing of the 
Act having at length arrived, they have the desired opportunity of chal- 
lenging for the LEGAL AND GENERAL, upon the evidence now sub- 
mitted, a leading place in public estimation and confidence. 
16th April, 1872. W. STRICKLAND GOOKSON, Chairman. 


FULL COPIES OF THE REPORT AND VALUATION, the 
PARLIAMENTARY ACCOUNTS FOR 1871, and every information 
may be obtained on application. E. A. NEWTON, 

10 Fleet Street, London. Actuary and Manager. 


—<—$—— 
————— 











Lonbon : Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SpzcTaTOR"” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 20, 1872. 
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